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SQUIRE HARRINGTON’S SECRET. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


VERY TENDER. 


BIFFLE was carried off by the two police officers in the chaise 
that was waiting at; the door, and lodged that night in the county- 
jail. 7 
Mr. Sullivan and his friend came downstairs just as the 
carriage rolled away. I heard Mr. Sullivan asking for mie, and I 
went forth into the hall to meet him. -The faces of the two 
medical men looked very grave. 

“Is he hurt seriously, sir?’ I demanded eagerly of the little 
gentleman. 

“Tam afraid so, my dear boy,”’ he returned quietly ; ‘‘ but we 
must hope for the best. There is some one else wounded, is there 
not’—one of the house-breakers—where is he 2”’ 

‘He is beyond the help of man, I fear. You had best, how- 
ever, see him.’’ And I led the way to the room where the 
body of Reginald Walters was lying. 

Dr. Bray, the gentleman who had accompanied Mr. Sullivan, 
placed his hand on the heart of the wretched youth. He shook his 
head. 

‘We can do no good here,’’ he said, with a sigh. 

‘Trequested Mr. Sullivan to see poor Mrs. Harrington and 
Edith, and try to alleviate their sorrows. I was far too great a 
coward to attempt to do this myself. The little gentleman readily 
consented, but stood perfectly aghast when I informed him that 
the Corpse we had just been contemplating was that of Mrs. 
Harrington’s own son. 
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The good-natured little fellow, who was well known to Mrs. 
Harrington, and much respected by her, went on his mission of 
consolation; and Mr. Bray, who was a surgeon of some 
remained behind in the dining-room with me. I took the oppor. 
tunity of asking that gentleman his candid opinion of the condition 
of Mr. Harrington. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and made a grimace. 

*‘ While there is life there is hope,’”’ said he. 

“You consider it a dangerous case ?”’ 

‘** There can be no two opinions about that.’’ 

Mr. Sullivan presently made his re-appearance, looking very 
dismal and out-of-sorts. He informed me that Mrs. Harrington 
had requested him to telegraph to London for a surgeon of 
eminence in Finsbury Square, and that he and Mr. Bray, and 
probably the surgeon in question, would be round at the Manor 
in the course of the morning, ‘‘ When I shall have’ an oppor. 
tunity, my boy,” said he, “of having a few words quietly with 
you. By Jove, Oliver, I didn’t expect to find you in a position 
like this !’’ 

And with a significant glance, he shook hands, and departed 
with his friends, 

The morning had now long since broken, but I had felt but 
little inclination, the whole of thai eventful might, for sleep. 
Mrs. Harrington was too afflicted in her mind to come downstairs 
to breakfast, but Edith, looking very pale, and as though she had 
been weeping, came into the breakfast parlour at the usual hour to 
preside. I alone was there. 

‘** Mamma -is too unwell to come downstairs to breakfast this 
morning, Mr. Dalton,’’ she said quietly, as she busied herself with 
the cups and saucers. ‘‘ She desired me to ask you to excuse her.” 

** This must have been a sad blow to her, poor thing,’ I said. 

“Tt has been a sad blow to us all, Mr. Dalton. - 

Then there was an awkward pause. The poor girl went on pour- 
ing out the coffee, her usually adroit hands trembling and upsetting 
the things from the nervousness which agitated her. I could 
perceive the great struggle she'was making to preserve her com- 
posure, and to keep back the tears that were ready to start from 
her eyes. 

“Tam afraid your holiday will be rather a gloomy one,” said 
Edith presently, her eyes cast down. ‘* You have come into the 
country for a little recreation, and our house is turned int» a house 
of mourning.” 

“J am not sorry I am here, Edith, if I can do anythin, iv in the 
world te lighten your sorrows, or help you in any way.’ 

“Thank you ! you are very kind !” 
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“Would to Heaven I only knew what I could do for you, : 
| Beith! i” I went on earnestly, and taking the girl’s passive hand 
’ qn mine: “ Tell me, is there nothing I can do for you?’ 

- She smiled faintly, and withdrew her hand gently. 

‘* You cannot bring back the dead to life,’’ she returned. 

After a pause she went- on, seemingly desirous of giving the 
conversation a turn. 

‘*T feel more for poor mamma than myself. We seem all alone 
here now. All looks blank and dismal, what with the—the dead 
and the dying too! And what can I say toher? What comfort 
can I give? J, who am weaker and more helpless even than 
she?’ 

At this the poor girl’s feelings gave way, and burying her face 
in her handkerchief she burst into a flood of tears. 

“‘T know one, Edith, who would like to come to you in your 
desolation, and who would give you and your poor mamma such 
comfort as she could. Some think her a rough friend, but she is 
good, if she is rough, and she has had sorrows herself, and can sym- 
pathise, in her own way, with others.”’ 

Miss Walters looked up inquiringly. 

“T mean my aunt Rachael,’’ I added in explanation. “ You say 
- you have no friends to whom you can apply for comfort and advice. 
If she would be of use I know she would: like to come and see you,” 

“Do you think she would ?’”’ inquired the girl quickly. ~ 

“1 know she would,” 1 answered. ‘‘ Let me ask her to come ?”’ 

“You are very kind to us, Mr. Dalton; I—I am sure I shall be 
thankful.’’ 

Our conversation was here interrupted by the arrival of little 
Mr. Sullivan, who came the first thing in the morning to announce 
that he had sent a telegram to London, and expected hourly the 
advent of the distinguished surgeon he had summoned. Having 
seen Mrs, Harrington, who was then in a disturbed sleep and 
rather delirious, he gave such further instructions as, pending the 
arrival of more authoritative advice, he considered best. I walked 
towards Elmsley with him, on my way to my aunt's. 

* Mr. Sullivan was very curious to know full details of the late 
Surprising events which had occurred at the Manor. He was 
greatly astonished when I informed him that the man who was now 
@ prisoner in the county-jail for the robbery at the Manor House 
Was'no cther than he wuo had caused us such speculations as the 
mysterious lodger at Mrs. Briggs’s. 

After some hesitation I informed him also of my various cone 
Yersations with the detective Joyce, and of the curious surmise 
that person had come to, both os to the murder of Mr. Arthur 
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Harrington and as to the possible relationship in which I stood with 
regard to the murdered gentleman. 

‘Those detective fellows are jolly clever chaps, my boy !”’ said 
Mr, Sullivan, looking up at my face with mingled wonder and 
admiration. 

“They are, indeed !’’ I returned, feeling, I confess, somewhat 
elated at the brilliant prospect in life which the sagacious specu. 
lations of Mr. Joyce opened to my view. 

‘* Only, I say, Oliver!” added the little apothecary with hesi. 
tation, after a pause, ‘ Don’t you think that—hem !—that -—”" 

** Don’t I think what ?” I interposed, trying to help him out. 

** Don’t you think, my dear boy,’’ he pursued ina soft, depreca. 
tory tone, “that these detectives—I don’t mean to say but what 
this detective is quite right, of course—but don’t you think that 
these detectives are sometimes rather wrong in their suspicions ?”’ 

‘Well, they are wrong sometimes, certainly ’’’ I answered 
reluctantly ; but having the revelations of the newspapers in my 
thoughts, I was constrained to admit to myself that such an 
occurrence might be the case, even in the present instance. 

**Do you think this young Reginald Walters had anything to 
do with the—the murder?’’ asked the simple little man, aftera 


pause. 


** It is scarcely probable, I should say, seeing that at the time 
of the murder Reginald could hardly have been born,’’ I replied 
drily, and much inclined to laugh. 

* Quite true, my dear boy—I had forgotten that ; what you say 
certainly does make it look rather improbable, I must confess; but 
there is one thing—that, admitting all that this Mr. Joyce sup- 
poses to be true, there is one thing that I don’t quite understand.” 

“And what is that ?’’ 

“TI can’t make out how this young fellow—this Reginald 
Walters—-came to be mixed up with Biffle in the robbery of his 
father’s house ?”’ 

“ Neither can'I understand it at present.”’ 

My well-meaning, but rather simple-minded friend seemed to 
be considering deeply for the next few minutes. At length a 
gleam, spreading over his chubby little face, he burst out— 

**T have it, my boy !”’ 

I was rather startled by his vehemence. 

**Eh! you have what, my good sir!”’ I inquired. 

** We must go and see this Dick Biffle! We must go and 
talk to him, my boy : we must go and pump him and cross-examine 
him. May be we shall get out of him a solution of all these wou- 
derful mysteries which perplex and dumbfound us. I have 
mever been to a prison, and, gad! I should like to ga—-—”’ 
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_ Rather curious taste, I fancy! is it not, sir ?”’ . 

_ Hum! well, I don’t mean I should like to go to prison, you 
know, Oliver,” explained Mr. Sullivan, winking and smirking and 
prancing about; “ but I should like to have a look at the inside 
_of-eh, bless my heart! here we are at your worthy aunt’s, and 

there she is at the window !” 

Whereupon my companion threw himself into a series of con- 

_tortions and amiable grins, kissing his gloved hand, and nodding 
his head violently at the window of my Aunt Rachael’s cottage at 
which that lady herself was visible. 

My aunt came to her door, and stood under the jasmine, which 
clambered round it, to give us greeting. She looked the picture of 
austerity. aes 

** My dear ma’am,”’ chirruped Mr. Sullivan, ‘‘we have come 
to see you leas TS 

“So I see,” interrupted the lady, sharply. ‘* Well, you'd 
better come inside than remain out there chattering.”” Then turn. 
ing to me—‘“‘ Your fine friends have done with you now, I suppose ; 
and so you’re coming to me ?’’ 

“ My fine friends, as you call them, my dear aunt, are m such 
distress just now, that I have come to ask you to go back with me 
tothem.’’ And I related to her, as circumstantially as possible, 
the facts of the case. , 

My aunt listened grimly, and tried to look as though she felt no 
sympathy with anybody, and didn’t care for all the robberies in 

the world ; but I noticed that her lip quivered once for a moment, 

**T can’t go, Oliver! it’s impossible. They wouldn’t have sent 
for me if they hadn’t been in trouble. I won’t go—that’s flat !’’ 

I was very glad to hear my aunt say she wouldn’t go, because I 
knew that was preliminary to what followed in fact. She arose 
grumbling, put on her bonnet and shawl, and went back with me 
to the Manor at once. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. ° 


A LETTER FROM JOYCE, 


My Aunt Rachael took an authoritative position in the manage- 
ment of domestic affairs from the moment she set foot in the Manor. 
House. That her position was inferior to the Harringtons was 
nothing to her. She was able to render a kindly service to them 
Who needed it, and she did so in a haughty, imperious manner. 
She insisted on poor Mrs. Harrington going to bed in the middle of 
the day, to get a little sleep and rest after the harassing excite. 
ment of the previous night. 
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“Let me watch by my husband : indeed, Mrs. Stukely, indeed, 
I am not tired in the least,’’ the poor lady pleaded, with tears in 
her eyes. 

“Stuff and nonsense, my dear ! he’ll get on much better with. 
out you—you only excite him. Come, come, I won't be said 
nay.”’ And the obstinate Mrs. Rachael led off her weeping hostess 
unwillingly to her own room. 

‘**T am afraid, ma’am, we shall make yow ill as well as the rest 
of us. You do not allow yourself rest— you who need it more 
than any of us,’’ said Edith, laying her band kindly on the old 
lady's shoulder. 

* Pish! my dear, J shan’t make myself ill,’ returned my Aunt 
Rachael, scornfully, but with a mollified smile at the gentle girl 
who addressed her. 

“T don’t know how we shall ever repay you for your kind- 
ness,’’ Edith rejoined. 

My aunt smiled grimly, and glanced at the girl and then at me 
in a manner that somehow caused both Edith and myself to blush 
scarlet. 

“We shall see, my dear! we shall see:’’ the old lady said, and 
that was all. 

The famous surgeon, for whom Mr. Sullivan had sent to 
London, came down by the express train. He had a brief conver- 
sation with that little apothecary and Mr. Bray, the former of 
whom felt himself getting quite a man of importance—had an 
interview with the patient, and having received his handsome fee, 

red to depart. 

“Well sir, what—what do you think of him, pray?’ Mr. 
Sullivan demanded of the great man, anxiously. 

The great man tapped his snuff-box, and dipped his thumb 
therein. 

“Sinking fast,’’ said he, calmly. 

Mr Sullivan groaned. 

“He may last six hours ; he may last a little longer, but re- 
cover, my dear sir, it is utterly impossible.” 

The two gentlemen strutted off arm-in-arm, and I did not hear 
any more of the great man’s oracular predictions ; but what I had 
heard made me feel very sad for the poor ladies—one of whom was 
dearer to me now than life. 

The evening passed wearily, watching—watching for death ! 

Mrs. Harrington and her daughter, though warned of the 
serious nature of Mr. Harrington’s “wound, were not prepared for 
the worst. Edith suspected it, I could easily teli; out the poor 
wife was full of eager hope. Flitting backwards and forwards to the 

room where her husband lay motionless and unconscious, watching 
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“every muscular motion of the dying man; listening eagerly to 





._ @very hard-drawn breath, from which she could catch a fresh occa- 


_ gion for hope in his recovery. 

_ T think he seems quieter, now, Mrs. Stukely, she would 

_ whisper, as she found my Aunt Rachael somewhere about the house 
making herself useful. 

“T wish, my dear, you would try and keep yourself a little 
quieter,” that lady would reply, gruffly. “You'll do him no 
good, worrying yourself as you do, and you'll do yourself much 
harm.” Or perhaps my Aunt Rachael, going hastily into the 
room, would find Mrs. Harrington on her knees by the bedside 
tenderly kissing the cold hand of the prostrate form lying there. 
This would, of course, call forth a fresh outbreak of remonstrance 
on the elder lady’s part, and fresh tears and hopeful pleadings on 
the part of the younger. 

As for my Aunt Rachael herself, she either scorned utterly, or, 
at least, affected to scorn, the hopeless predictions of the medical 
men. 

** A lot they know about it, I dare say!” cried she, angrily, 
when, having secured her quietly to myself, I ventured to allude to 
the subject. ‘‘ They don’t know how to treat him, and so they say 
all manner of things to hide their incompetence, I wish I had my 
Buchan here, I would show them how to treat a simple case! As 
for that great grey-headed Sullivan, he’s about as much .use as an 

oldscow.”’ 


‘But, my dear aunt,’’ I expostulated, ‘‘ you must remembep 
this is not Mr. Sullivan’s opinion alone——”’ 

“ And I do remember it, sir; and that humpy-backed idiot you 
sent all the way to London for—quotha, is as great a quack as the 
other.”’ 

However, the night passed away without change either for the . 
better or the worse. Early in the morning Mr. Sullivan came 
round, He appeared rather surprised to find the patient still 
lingering. , 

“Ts he not likely to speak again ?” I asked. 

I am afraid some selfish motive prompted the question; some 
vague hope that the dying man would reveal something to clear up 
those mysteries which it had become almost the settled purpose of 
my life to discover. 

“He may, my boy,” Mr. Sullivan returned. ‘‘ He may, but I 
do not think he will recover his speech even if he does his con- 
8ClOusness.’’ 

The good-natured little man lingered to’ say something kindly 
and cheeringly to the ladies. 


“Gad, Oliver, my boy, you musn’t let the ladies get down- 
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“hearted,” he cried, turning towards me and affecting a gaiety he 
did not feel. ‘‘Why don’t you make them laugh, sir—eh? why 
don’t you make them laugh? When do you return to town?” 

“Unfortunately, my time is up the day after to-morrow, | 
cannot stay longer, or there are one or two little things I should 
like to have done had time permitted—lI intended to have persuaded 
you, sir, to go with me on a little excursion to the county-jail.” 

“ By-the-bye, that reminds me of a commission which, by Joye, 
I had nearly forgotten. I have a letter for you, my boy.”’ 

‘** A letter for me ?’’ I echoed, in surprise. 

*¢ Just so,” returned the little Aisculapzus, searching eagerly 
in the multitudinous sections of his enormous pocket-book. “ A 
fellow called at my house this morning ; asked if I were coming 
here, and requested me to bring it to you—deuce take it !—oh, 
here it is, my boy, at last!’’ and the little man smilingly placed 
the missive in my bands. 

It was addressed to me in a handwriting that was rather 
familiar to me, though I did not. at first recognise it. I broke the 
seal. It was from my friend, the detective, Mr. Joyce. 

It ran as follows :-— 


“Turspay Morninec. 


“My pear Sir,—You muy easily guess at the motives which led me 
yesterday evening to pay a visit to Hilton Gaol. I have seen our old 
acquaintance Biffle there. He was at first rather sulky, and I could not get 
much out of him. As regards those matters which we are most anxious to 
learn, he is as close as a file and as cunning as a fox; and for that I don’t | 
blame him either, as the less he says the less he will commit himself. Perhaps 
he will be more communicative after the Sessions, when he has had his trial 
and knows the worst. 

“So far as the attempt upon the Manor-House is concerned, Biffle does 
not attempt to get out of it; indeed, I have gathered from him full details of 
how it was planned and carried out ; but perhaps the most interesting part of 
his revelations is how he came to have young Reginald Walters for his com- 
rade in the affair. 

“You will doubtless recollect that Biffle was many years ago the servant 
of your—-well, let us say, the unfortunate Mr. Arthur Harrington, and that 
he was discharged by that gentleman on account of his disreputable character. 
Well, it seems that he made use of his former position in the familyof the 
Harringtons’ to knock up a sort of acquaintance with Reginald Walters 
while that young fellow was at Oxford. Two or three years ago Biffle wasa 
tout to some Jew money-lender, to whom Reginald applied to discount some 
ef his paper. Biffle recognised the youth by name, and represented himself 
to him as an old servant of the family, and so got into the young fellow’s 
notice, sometimes receiving a sovereign or so from him on the strength of his 
former servitude and knowledge of the Harringtons’ affairs. Reginald had 
pretty often occasion to apply to the bill-discounters, and so his acquaintance 
with Biffle was kept up. Biffle, indeed, seems to have let out to his new 
friend that during the years that had intervened since his service with the 
late squire, he had kept up some relations of a mysterious character with the 
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present one, hinting that the present owner of the Manor was in his power, 
and that he was well paid to keep secresy. Probably the amiable desire to . 
_ Jearn something of his stepfather’s secrets may have prompted the young man 
~ tocultivate the society of their disreputable depository. 
' Whatever the cause, the two became pretty intimately mixed up in money- 
matters, and I suspect from one or two things that Biffle has stated, that some 
ofthese transactions might some day have brought the younger one, if not both, 
intoa scrape. At all events, Reginald seems perfectly to have known that his 
friend was a thorough rogue, ready for any daring villany that would put 
money into his pocket. 

“Thus it was that one morning, a day or two before the attempted 
burglary, young Reginald, having been to the Manor and tried in vain to pro- 
cure funds from his stepfather, left him in a great rage, and almost ina 
frenzy as to how he was to meet some bills which were coming due in a few 
days, and about which there was something which rendered it imperative 
that money to take them up should be forthcoming. He seems to have en- 
countered his quondam friend Biffle, loafing somewhere about Elmsley. 
Biffle, indeed, had had an interview with Mr. Harrington a day or two before 
with the same object in view as Reginald—to attempt to get a little ready 
cash from that gentleman,—and, like him, had been equally unsuccessful. 

“Biffle says that young Walters was the first to suggest the burglary, 
pointing out the ease with which it could be effected, and the rich booty they 
would be able to carry off, if successful. Walters knew the place where the 
family plate-chest was kept, and it was to get at this that their efforts were 

. directed. They had been waiting two evenings for a favourable opportunity 
to carry out their project—and we know the result. 
~ “T have tried all I can to gather from Biffle something as to the relationship 
that subsists between him and Mr. Harrington, and the evident pull he has 
upon that gentleman, through the possession of some secret in the lives of one 
or of both. But the fellow is a great deal too cunning to let anything slip that 
I can possibly lay hold of, He doesn’t scruple to conceal that he has a claim 
upon Mr. Harrington, and he plainly looks to him to help him out of ‘his 
dificulties. But I do not think any help in the world will enable 
Mr. Biffle to escape the chain of circumstantial evidence I shall be in a 
position to throw round him at his trial. I have not the shadow of a doubt 
that Biffle is actually guilty of the crime, upon the charge of which he is 
under arrest—the murder of—well, I will venture, my dear Oliver, to say 
plainly what I know has been in the thoughts of both of us—the murder of - 
him who was your father! I need not repeat here, Oliver, that I have your in- 
terests at heart. I love you for the sake of your mother, who, faithless to me, 
paid dearly, poor thing, for her treachery. I hope ere long to see you in 
possession of your rightful name and property—the old Manor-House of 
Elmsley !” 
“ Ever yours, faithfully, 
“J. JOYCE. 


“P.S,—Lshall see you when you get back to town, and let you know 
immediately I have anything worth saying. Meantime, you may rest satisfied 
I will leave no stone unturned in your interests.” 


To say that I read this curious letter without a thrill would be 
untrue; and yet, though Joyce had never before expressed his 
opinion that the murdered Mr. Arthur Harrington was my father 
Mm the plain and emphatic way in which he did so now, yet I con- 





* 
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fess a strong suspicion that such was his opinion, had for some 
time held possession of my mind, Nor could I calmly ang 
dispassionately consider all the circumstances of those mysteries 
which surrounded me without in some measure participating in 
this conjecture. 

“* Great Heavens !’’ I ejaculated, filled with a strange emotion of 
mingled triumph and fear ; ‘can it really be true, that I, the poor 
foundling, without a name or a home but what charity gave me, 
apd only shame for my endowment, am heir—nay, the lawful 
possessor of an honourable name and competent wealth !’’ 

Then with what a gush of joy did I reflect that if this were in. 
deed the fact, then would my vow be soon fulfilled, and that I could 
stand before the girl I loved, and ask her to share my lot in life, 
without remorse or shame. 

A moment afterwards, however, my enthusiasm was cooled by 
the sage reflection that there were many difficultiés yet besetting 
my path. Admitting that Joyce could prove that Mr. Arthur 
Harrington were my father; that he had been murdered by Biffle, 
and that Biffle had been instigated to the deed by the present 
owner of the estate—could he prove that I was the lawful son of the 
murdered man? Could he prove that Mr. Arthur Harrington had 
married my mother? Did not all the circumstances show that if 
he indeed were my father, he was not so in an honourable way? 
And I could not but admit to myself that all Joyce’s theory on 


this point was based on the wildest conjecture. He had but scanty 


reason to suppose Arthur Harrington was my father at all. ‘ 

I was aroused from my reveries by the pressure of a light hant 
upon my shoulder. Turning round with a guilty start, I perceived 
it was poor Mrs. Harrington. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


MR. HARRINGTON’S DEATH. 


‘* He wants you, I think, Mr. Dalton,” said a soft, sad voice at 
my elbow. 

It was Mrs. Harrington, looking pale as death and deeply 
agitated, who had placed her hand upon my shoulder, and then 
addressed me. 

**'Who wants me, ma’am?’’ I demanded, starting up. 

** My husband.” 

** Hah! has he asked forme? Can he speak ?”’ 

To the present time the dying man had remained unconscious, 
helpless, unable to make known his desires, and apparently recog- 
nising no one. 
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Just now he ‘opened his eyes, and looked round the room 

‘eagerly, and then he whispered your name. Ah, Oliver,’’ she 
_ added, sadly, ‘one would have thought that the first name he 

should have uttered would have been mine! We shall not be to- 

gether long, and, my God, I have loved him s0 !”” 

“ Let us hope for the best, ma’am,’’ I answered, as cheerfully 
asl could; ‘‘ Mr. Harrington may recover yet. It is something 
that he has returned to consciousness.”’ 

- The lady sadly shook her head. 

‘*No,?’ said she, with a dreary smile ; “ there is no hope, my 
boy, though it is kind of you to say the best you can. Let us go 
upstairs... Edith will be anxious.” 

** Where is she ?”’ 

‘‘ She is with him.” 

I followed the poor lady into the room where her husband was 
lying upon his bed of death. I felt guilty in the presence of that 
sorrow-stricken woman. I could not look frankly and openly into 
her sad, kind eyes. I was conscious of a secret between myself 
and the dying man, which, were it revealed, might upset the feel- 
ings of kindly friendship that she had ever displayed towards me. 
What though I were the victim of a foul and treacherous wrong! 
If he, idol of her woman’s heart, had been the perpetrator of that. 
wrong, would she not still yearn to him? would not her mind be 
against me because I had- unjustly suffered at her husband’s hands ? 
But even if she could so far overcome the prejudice of her love as to 
_ dome justice, how then should I stand? Perhaps I soon might: 
stand before her the acknowledged lord of those fair lands, the hous’ 
and wealth she deemed her own! I can solemnly declare that if I 
had a throb of pleasure at this thought, it was at the prospect of 
the sacrifice I could make to her an to the girl I had so long 
loved by relinquishing all my rights to them. , 

My Aunt Rachael and Edith were at the bedside when we 
eatered the room. The latter lady was smoothing the pillow upon 
which Mr. Harrington’s noble head was reposing. Mr. Harring- 
ton’s eyes were again closed, and his lips compressed. He seemed 
to have once more fallen into a doze. My Aunt Rachael was busy 
doing a score of useful things for the patient all at the same time— 
indeed, I was fearful she, too, would make herself ill, for she had 
taken but little rest since she had been in the house. She paid 
herself, however, for her pains, by grumbling aloud at the help- 
lessness of invalids. 

“How dees he seem, now, aunt?’ I whispered of that good 
creature when an interim of her complainings allowed me an oppor- 
tunity of doing so unnoticed by Mrs. Harrington, who stood weep- 
Ing by the bedside. 
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“ Bad’s the best, my boy,’’ was the reply. 

**What could he want with me, I wonder?’’ I added, care, 
lessly. 

The old lady shook her head and wiped her spectacles prior to 
putting them on. 

**T’ll tell you my opinion, Oliver,” she returned, adjusting the 
focus of her glasses to my face, and then looking me sharply 
through and through. 

“Yes : what is that?” 

My aunt brought her lips to my ear. 

“He’s got something on his mind, my boy, that’s what it is!” 
And she jerked up the lavender ribbons of her cap, looking very 
knowing and sagacious indeed. 

The hours of evening glided slowly away. Mr. Sullivan and 
Mr. Bray the surgeon were round about eight o’clock. The latter, 
after glancing at the prostrate form of Mr. Harrington, shrugged 
his alien, but said nothing. 

It was midnight, and I and Mrs. Harrington, with my aunt, 
were still in the room, watching—watching for the dread time that 
was just at hand. The clock struck twelve. Almost at the same 
moment the candle which was burning in the washhand basin, and 
had guttered down nearly to the socket, sputtered maliciously. I 
thought it was going out. I hastened to the spot, however, and 
trimmed it. The action, I suppose, or a sudden draught of air, 
caused the faint light to gleam up, casting around a ghastly glare. 
At this instant I happened to cast my eyes towards the pillow of 
the bed. There, to my horror, I perceived the dying man sitting up, 
his hand raised menacingly aloft. Never till my last day shall I 
forget the strange unearthly aspect of his pallid face and filmy eyes 
as the candle flickered upon them. 

I saw his lips move, and he gasped as though trying to say 
something. A stifled cry came from the lips of one of the ladies. 
I hastened to the bedside, and those ghastly eyes were turned upon 
me, and the extended hand pointed towards me. Whether the 
gesture were imploring or menacing I could not tell, but then a 
gurgling sound emanated from the lips of the dying man, and he 
fell back wards—dead. 

If he had a secret to reveal—a secret which burdened his soul 
as it fluttered uncertain between this world and the next—that 
secret remained untold ! 
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= CHAPTER XXXVI. 
‘SHOWS THAT EVEN ELDERLY PEOPLE ARE SOMETIMES ROMANTIC. 


I HAVE often observed that at a time when grief is paramount, 
some little incident of a humorous or ludicrous nature happens, as 
though kind fate had ordained it, to let in a little cheerfulness upon 
our sorrows. 

- Something of this occurred in a conversation I had with my 
friend\Mr. Sullivan, about a couple of days after the death of Mr. 
Harrinston, when the former gentleman accompanied me to the 
railway-station on my return journey to London; my holiday 
from business, and a day over, in fact, having by this time expired. 

My parting from my friends at the Manor-House had filled my 
heart with melancholy. What young gentleman would not feel 
melancholy who had just said good-bye to the idol of his soul 
without any certainty before him as to when he would have the 
felicity of beholding that idol again ? 

I confess to some considerable consoiation from the ‘fact that 
Miss Edith Walters had given mea very kind glance from her 
pretty eyes when I came away; and the slight pressure —slight, 
but to an eager lover plainly perceptible—presstire of the hand with 

which she had responded te my own madly passionate clasp. It 
was something to treasure up in my mind, those few words of 
thanks for services which she was pleased to imagine I had rendered 
to her and her mamma. HowI should like to have kissed away 
the tear which sparkled in the dear girl’s eye as she spoke them! 

Nor was I likely to forget that, when unperceived by my com. 
panion, little Mr. Sullivan, I turned my glance back towards the 
old Manor-House in the hope of catching a last glimpse of the. 
gentle Edith, I perceived that young lady waving her handker- 
chief, as a parting salute, from the window of the room she called 
herown. With what a heart bounding with joy and enthusiasm 
I responded, waving my own, let those of my readers who are 
‘Young imagine for themselves. And if I went away to resume my 
Monotonous labours in the great city without bearing with me the 
gratifying assurance from Edith that my love for her was returned, 
still, I reflected I certainly had received from her at parting the 
expression of her earnest hope for my future welfare and happiness. 
And as Edith must have been perfectly aware, my happiness and 
welfare, without her dear affection to bless my lot, was as much an 
impossibility as mathematicians know it is an impossibility to 
Square the circle—was this not an indirect confession on her part, 
that her love was mine ? 
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Such, at all events, was the interpretation it pleased me best to 


vender to my own mind ; and if it be thought that circumstance 


scarcely warranted such a favourable conclusion, I have only to 
reply that lovers are not always logical, and that whereas they are 
sometimes inclined to raise obstacles to their own happiness by 
jealousy without cause, so, on the other hand, do they often some. 


what too readily picture that to be true which they hope to be ° 


80. 
Being in such a mood, and quietly chewing the cud of my 
sweet and bitter fancies, I was not altogether vexed that Mr. 
Sullivan, who came trotting along by my side, was, for him, un. 
commonly silent and meditative. The good-natured apothe 
seemed, like myself, completely lost in a reverie. All his wonted 
loquacity had left him, and by the time we had half completed our 


walk to the railway-station, I do not believe we had exchanged a 
dozen words since we had left the house. 


Suddenly, however, I was reminded of the presence. of my 
friend, by the sound of a most unearthly chuckle. Startled for the 
moment, and wondering from whence it came, I glanced hastily 
around, and perceived that the sound emanated from him. He was, 
to my surprise, acting in a most extraordinary manner—grinning, 
chuckling aloud, as I have said, rubbing his hands together, and, 
indeed, striking them lustily upon his little knees, as though, in 
fact, he was convulsed with some inward delight. 

“You seem amused, my friend ?”’ said I, when I had sufficiently 
recovered from my astonishment as to be able to speak. 

“ Amused !”’ repeated Mr. Sullivan, suddenly ceasing his antics 
and staring about him vaguely. Indeed, I firmly believe he was 
utterly unconscious of his strange demeanour. 


I laughed, and Mr. Sullivan, seeming more perplexed than ever, . 


began to laugh too, I suppose, to keep me company. 

‘* T was thinking,’’ said he at length, gravely, ‘‘ that you'll be 
wanting to settle down aud marry one of these fine days—eh, my 
- boy?’ 

‘* I shall have to find the lady first, and then the means to keep 
her, I am afraid, sir,’’ I returned, conscious of the blood rushing 
into my face, and feeling awfully sheepish. 

Mr. Sullivan seemed again lost in thought. 

“ Well, now, Oliver,’’ said he, rather shyly, ‘‘ ’gad, I’ve gone 
all through my life, and J have’n’t got married !’’ 

“Sir, you have been a very lucky man!” 

To my great surprise, my companion took up" the cudgels im 
behalfof matrimony very warmly, maintaining that he didn’t know 
that he had been such a lucky man as I made out, pointing out 
with great earnestness all the happiness which attends the domesti¢ 
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“hearth, and triumphantly referring, in conelusion, to statistics to . 
"prove that the married man lives longer than the single one. 

- Not that I advocate very young and imprudent marriages, my 
dear boy,’’ he went on, with a flushed face. The middle-aged man 
‘emecontemplate these things with the eye of wisdom, and is not 
Jed away by the mere deceitfulness of passion. But, Oliver, I do 
maintain that the married state is the best.’’ 

“JT wonder you never did marry, sir?’ I ventured to 

A ‘ 

“Eh! Well, you see, my boy, when I was a young fellow I 
never thought about it,’’ returned Mr. Sullivan, stroking his chin ; 
“and when I got older I thought about. it too much—by George, I 
couldn’t make up my mind anyhow! I never saw a—a person 
that I considered I could prudently espouse till—hem! till——”’ 
Here the little gentleman stammered a good deal, turned very red 
in the face,.and sought to hide his confusion by coughing in his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“Then you have found some one at last, sir ?’’ 

I spoke with great sympathy, determined that nothing should 
make me laugh. ws, 

Mr Sullivan wiped his forehead, placing his handserchief in his 
hat. Then, peering round on every side, as though to make sure no 
eavesdroppers were at hand, he brought his lips to my ear. 

“Oliver,’’ he whispered, confidentially, “‘I may as well tell 
you now. You will know it, my dear boy, soon, anyhow. The 
fact is—a-hem !—the fact is, your good aunt is a lonely woman : she 
will be more so, my dear boy, when—when your turn comes for you 
tomarry and settle down. I am a lonely man; she isa steady, 
industrious person; soam I. In fact——’’ 

“You don’t mean to say that Aunt Rachael is such a fool as— 
4s to think of marrying you!’’ I gasped out in dismay. 

“Why not, sir, pray ?’’ returned my companion haughtily, and 
much offended, as well he might be. “ Pray, sir, may I inquire 
why Mrs. Stukely should not honour me by accepting my hand ?’’ 

“My dear sir, consider ber age.” 

“Well, sir!’’ returned the little man more haughtily, and 
glaring defiance as he strutted along. 

“She must be sixty, at the least !’’ 

“ And I, sir, am sixty-siz.”’ 

. ‘You are admirably suited in regard to age; but really, Mr. 
Sullivan, you must excuse me—you took me so much by surprise. 

Wever,”’ I continued, good-humouredly, wishing to mollify the 
mortified little gentleman, ‘‘I congratulate you ‘heartily on your 
choice. My dear aunt is the kindest and best of women ? 

“So she is, my dear boy; so she is!” interrupted my com- 
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pornuemnine my hand, and pressing it gratefully between both 
own. 

** And—and has she really consented to—to—hem !”’ 

‘* Assuredly she has, sir, as I am proud to say—and I am 
proud to say, sir, also,”’ he went on again, rather offended, ‘ that 
when that respectable lady has honoured me by linking her fate 
with mine, I would like to see the man, sir, who would say a 


against her, though I am, sir, sixty-six years of age, and though, : 


sir, she may be sixty !”’ 

Observing this to be a very sore point, and not wishing to huri 
the kind-hearted apothecary’s feelings, I hastened to assure him 
that any remark I had made in regard to the ages of himself or of 
my aunt was not for one moment to be considered as derogatory, 
but that, on the contrary, I rather revered age, which was calcu. 
lated to beget wisdom ; adding politely, that the wisdom of both 
lady and gentleman was in this instance exémplified by their 
choice. 

**T believe you, my dear Oliver—I believe you from my soul!” 
cried he, seizing my hand again, and wringing it gratefully. 

“‘ Marriages, sir, contracted late in life, are, indeed, more likely 
to be productive of more real, quiet happiness than those which 
are merely the result of passion, as is too often the case with 
_ youth.” 

“*Gad,so they are, my boy!’’ returned Mr. Sullivan, nodding his 
head approvingly. ‘‘ And, after all,’’ he added, in a tone of depre. 
cation, ‘ after all, Oliver, we are not so very old.”’ | 

“ Not at all, sir,’’ I acquiesced. 

*“T tell you what, my boy, I’m often taken by people. to be 
much younger than I am.”’ 


‘*T can readily believe it, sir. You wear your years ad. 


admirably.”’ 

‘* By Jove, sir, the other day a lady gave me her candid opinion, 
sir, that I didn’t look a day more than forty-five !”’ 

“Neither do you, sir, a single hour,”’ said I, determined to 
agree with him in all things; and I perceived that this compliment 
flattered his vanity in no small a degree. . 

** Well, sir, if I look only forty-five, and your aunt is younger 
than me, where ‘ie deuce is the impropriety, sir, in our thinking of 


the matrimonia! state. Forty-five! ’Gad, what is forty-five, alter 
all?” 

From which i) will be seen that Mr. Sullivan had brought him 
self into the co: ortable condition of believing himself to be merely 
in the prime © ‘fe. ‘ But how many ladies and gentlemen are 


there who do tl. same thing! 
But we had »y this time arrived at the railway-station. The 
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was quite due, and I had but just time to take my ticket. 

to London, and to wish my little friend good-bye—of course, 

making him the bearer of sundry messages to the Manor, which 
were of no great importance in themselves, but which afforded me 

gn opportunity of mentioning once or twice the beloved name of a 
«certain young lady who lived there. Thus it was, though I should 
have been well pleased to have heard something further concerning 
the matrimonial arrangements of Mr. Sullivan and my aunt, Time, 
-the irresistible, prevented. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


IN WHICII I RECEIVE TWO LETTERS. 


I FOUND things in town in much the same condition as I had 
left them. Mrs. Briggs was in tears, bewailing the perversity of 
husbands, when J arrived home at mid-day from my journey. 
gathered from that lady that she and her husband had been having 
aéslight misunderstanding (as usual) the night before, about some 
domestic arrangements connected with a new lodger; that Mr. 
Briggs had thereupon gone off in a huff to the ‘‘ Shakspeare ;’’ 
that he hadn’t been civil nor spoken three words since; and that 
he had gone off in the morning to business in the same evil mood. 
My youth!ul sympathy was, in this case, as in all others, given to 
my well-meaning landlady, who, I have no doubt, deemed herself 
a person very ill-used by the world. I also used to think her the 
sume at the time; but I have since come to the conclusion that, 
like many gther people in the world, she made most of her own 
troubles, and that poor Mr. Briggs was not a tyrannical ogre, but 
an honest, if phlegmatic and rather selfish man. | 

The old gentleman seemed pleased to see me when he came 
home in the afternoon from business, and I have the satisfac. 
tion of believing I was the means of re-establishing harmony, at 

least for the*time, between him and his wife. 
Iwalked up to the City with Mr. Briggs next morning. If 


, mone of my readers have ever had the experience of earning their 
f living at the desk, I can assure them from my own, that going 
: back to one’s regular routine of work after a holiday is not a very 


Pleasant or easy task. At first, when I settled myself to my books 
and accounts, everything seemed to go amiss. I could not cast a 
éolumn of figures with accuracy; my pen was stiff and obstinate 
@ between my fingers; I made blots over my. papers, and spelt 
Simple words wrongly when I tried to write. Such is the force of 
habit that, what we can do with ease and almost mechanically in 
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our daily routine, a little relaxation will make at first difficult to 
accomplish. 

My fellow clerks were very inquisitive as to how I had passed 
my holiday. Mr. Tubb, my aristocratic fellow-clerk, condescended 
to “ chaff ’’ me a good deal. 

“I say, Dalton, who the dooce is Edith? By Jove, it’s not a 
bad name! Is she a good-looking gal? Where the dooce did you 
pick her up ?”’ 

With such questions the haughty Mr. Tubb was pleased to 
torture me during the leisure moments of the morning, while he’ 
twisted his fine moustache before a piece of looking-glass which he 
kept in his desk, or pared his filbert nails with the office penknife, 

‘1 don’t know what you mean, sir,’’ I would retort in some 
confusion ; for how Mr. Tubb had come to know anything of Edith, 
the adored one, passed my comprehension. I was sure J had not 
taken that swellish gentleman into my confidence. 

“ Edith—Edith Walters,’’ says Mr. Tubb, winking at Mr, 
Tweakle. “Pretty name! I say, Dalton, when is it coming 
off ?’’ 

At this the consumptive Mr. Tweakle grins, making his 
cadaverous-looking face horrible to behold, and I am helpless with 
confusion and dismay. 

“ What a fool you are, Tubb !’’ I retort, in desperation. 

“Save us a bit of the wedding-cake, old boy,’’ cries Mr. 
Tweakle. 

And then that young gentleman, who has been driving a few 
more nails into his coffin during the last twelvemonth by his dissi- 
pation, gives a ghastly laugh at his own jest—a laugh which 
merges into the ominous cough that has been troubling the poor 
young gentleman of late. 

My perplexity as to the means by which my irreverent fellow 
clerks had become acquainted with the name of the young lady 
whom my heart desired was presently revealed. To my horror J 
discovered I had unconsciously been scribbling that fascinating 
name over the blotting-pad at which I was writing my invoices. I 
fear, indeed, that Edith’s name had more to do with my thoughts 
at that time than the accounts which should, by rights, have 
engrossed my attention. 

At home things went on precisely in their old course, Mr. 
Briggs being alternately reproached and scolded by his better-half, 
and admonished with allusions to the lady’s poor deceased papa. 


Sometimes the inoffensive old gentleman wou!d cet rather grut and 
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eross in return, but in general he would take up bis hat and spent 
au extra hour or so at the “‘Shakspeare’s Head, whereupon 22. 
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very likely, would be mending the broken body of her daughter’s 
doll, or passing the evening away in some other equally innocent 
and useful occupation. 

About a fortnight or three weeks after my.returu from Elmsley 
had passed away, I received a letter from my Aunt Rachael, 
giving me some particulars of the funeral, and so forth, to which, of 
course, I had duly replied, as well as written a letter of condolence 
to poor Mrs. Harrington. 

One day, having been abroad in the City, upon returning to 
Savage Gardens, I met Mr. Tweakle, panting and coughing on the 
stairs. 

*‘There’s some one waiting for you in the office,” said he. 

“For me ?” 

“Such a queer old fogy! A regular yokle !’’ 

And Mr. Tweakle, having recovered breath, went downstairs 
whistling, “‘ A Young Man from the Country,’”’ while I went in the 
office, where, to my great surprise, I found Mr. Sullivan. 

‘* You’re rather surprised to see me, my dear boy ?’’ said that 
gentleman, rising to shake hands with me. 

‘**] am, rather, sir,’”? I answered. ‘‘ However, I am not the less 
pleased.”’ 

To tell the truth, I was scarcely so surprised at beholding my 
old friend as at perceiving the strangeness..of his personal appear- 
ance. He was dressed out ina new suit of clothes from top to toe, 
and of a very stylish and rather “fast ’’ cut. Unfortunately they 
were such as didn’t become the worthy apothecary’s somewhat 
advanced years, being suited rather for a young man of twenty, 
er thereabouts. Mr. Sullivan had hitherto been rather negligent, 
if not slovenly, in his dress, and there seemed something supremely 
incongruous in his now being decked out in a neck-tie that a 
medical student might have patronised, and a bell-shaped hat that 
would have seemed more in place on the head of a Frenchman 
about Leicester Square. Mr. Sullivan, however, smirked, settled 
his white waistcoat with much complacency, and was evidently 
quite satisfied with the figure he displayed. He was plainly 
desirous of adopting the manners as well as the dress of a young 
man. 
“You can’t guess what I’m up here for?’’ said he, with a 
chuckle of delight, when I had taken him into a private room 
where we could converse undisturbed. : 

_ “Something as agreeable as it is unusual, sir, I should think, 
Judging from your happy looks,” I replied. 

Mr. Sullivan winked insinuatingly, and having cast a glance 
round the room to make sure we were alone—‘‘ It’s coming off next 
Tueday week, my boy !” 
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“What is ?”’ said I. 

“Our wedding !” cried Mr. Sullivan, triumphantly. 

*- Yours and—and 6 

** And your worthy aunt. Yes, sir, I am proud to say it. And 
you see, Oliver, I’ve just run up to London to buy some new elothies 
and things, and we want some furniture. ’Gad! I’ve been an old 
bachelor so long, I don’t know what to make of it. She’s a kind 
soul, God bless her! though she does peg into one sometimes. It’s 
a queer thing, but I have had my eye on her for a good while; but | 
dash me, if I could screw up courage to put the question to her 
plump! ’Gad! it’s astonishing low hard it is to begin to ask anyone 
to marry you; and how dooced easy it is to go on with it when 
you’ve once begun.”’ 

I don’t think I had ever heard Mr. Sullivan make such a long 
and enthusiastic speech before. Indeed, he was forced to pause fur 
want of breath. 

‘‘T wonder my aunt has not said anything to me about the— 
the contemplated change in her condition,”” said I at length. 

‘**T have brought a letter for you, my boy, in my pocket,” said 
the little man. 

“From my aunt ?”’ 

‘** Yes! ah, to be sure, I’ve got two letters for you.”’ 

And after rummaging in his pocket-book, he placed two 
letters in my hand. How my beart beat! Could the second one 
be from the blessed hand of Edith? I felt the blood gush into my 
face at the very thought. Before, however, I could break the seal, 
doubt on this head was set at rest. 

‘It’s from Mrs. Harrington, I believe,’’ said my companion. 
“My—hem! Your aunt is still staying at the Manor, and I saw 
her there last night. As Mrs. Harrington heard I was coming to 
see you, she requested me to be her postman. I'll be hanged, 
Oliver, if I don’t think there’s something rather strange happened 
at the Manor. What it is I can’t make out, but I never saw a 
woman look so strange as Mrs. Harrington did when she gave that 
letter to me!” 

My aunt Rachael’s epistle was very brief, rather sharp and 
imperious in its tone, with a little touch, here and there, of kind. 
ness and love, which seemed to have slipped in unawares. It 
began by announcing to me, in plain, sturdy English, the simple 
fact of her approaching marriage. She seemed to cast some blame 
indirectly upon me. It pained me much at first that she should 
suppose, as her words implied, I had ever in any way neglected her, 
or left her lonely and friendless. Second thoughts, however, com- 
forted me. I knew my aunt’s peculiarities of expression, and that 
any slur she appeared to cast upon me was vow et precterea nihil. Of 
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her future husband she spoke also disparagingly, adding, how- 
ever, that if he was a simpleton, she believed he was tolerably 
honest, and that their old age would be passed more comfortably 
together than if they remained single and separate. 

After filling three sides of notepaper in this strain, and seeming 
almost to imply that she was going to marry Mr. Sullivan because 
I had neglected her, and because she would be independent of me, 
and because she thought by so doing she would punish me for my 
imagined carelessness, she suddenly brought her letter to a close, 
by tenderly assuring me that she should always love me as dearly 
as ever, and besought me that if I thought for a moment the 
change she contemplated would be prejudicial to my happiness, to 
tell her so frankly—that in this case she would discard the little 
apothecary without mercy, and that she would die rather than give 
me a minute’s pain. 

With misty eyes, and a heart not untouched by these expres- 
sions of kindness and love, I turned from this letter to the one which 
Mrs. Harrington had sent me. I broke the seal, and grew positively 
dizzy when, glancing at the foot, I perceived the note was in the 
handwriting of Edith. A crowd of discordant ‘thoughts flitted 
through my mind, rendering me for a time unable to decipher what 
had been written. When I could do so, I read as follows :— 


“The Manor, Elmsley. 
“ Tuesday morning. 

“Dear Sin,—Mamma is very unwell; indeed, we have had some news 
which has greatly disturbed her. I write, therefore, on her behalf, to inform 
you that as we were searching a day or two ago amongst papa’s papers, we 
found in a desk a manuscript written by him apparently at a recent date. I 
cannot pive you details here, but this manuscript seems to be a confession of 
his past life. It is not complete, and, of course, we can only guess at his 
object in writing it. However, there are matters in it which deeply concern 
yourself ; and mamma would be glad if you could spare a few hours in order 
that you might come down here and look at the document for yourself. She 
desires me to say that if you have been in any way wronged, she deepl 
regrets that it should have been so; and that she will, at any sacrijice, 
endeavour to make reparation. I need not say that I concur with mamma in 
these sentiments. 

“ Believe me, very faithfully yours, 
“ Epita WALTERS.” 


I had to read this twice, ere I could credit that I rightly under- 
stood its import. Could it be possible that Mr. Harrington had 
confessed to the murder of his brother? Nay, more, could it be 
possible that he had revealed that JI was his brother’s son? What 
a could be the “ sacrifices’? Mrs. Harrington and Edith could 

er to? 


I determined I would hasten to Elmsley on the following day. 
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That night, when I slept, I dreamed that the Elmsley property 
was mine, and that Edith was the wife who blessed and shared it 
with me. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
IN WHICH MR. SULLIVAN IS IMPRUDENT. 


T aM sorry to say that Mr. Sullivan, being desirous of stocking 
his cellar with wine—as was quite proper, seeing he was about to 
become a family man—and wishing to patronise our firm by having 
the article from us, accepted the invitation which Mr. ‘Tweakle 
gave him, and accompanied that gentleman to the wine vaults at 
the London Docks. Not that there was any harm in the visit ; but 
although I was at my friend’s side, and constantly cautioned him, 
yet such was the mischievous spirit of my senior fellow-clerk, and 
so frequently did he avail himself of the tasting- orders with which 
he was supplied, that by the time we emerged from the dock gates 
Mr. Sullivan was much the worse for what he had taken, and, to 
my great disgust, and the delight of the equally elevated Mr. 
Tweakle, he wanted to fight an Irish dock-labourer, a hulking big 
fellow, who could have smashed him. By dint of main force, I 
pulled him away, and so saved him from the pending combat. He 
then went laughing and rolling about, and singing a boisterous 
sort of duet with the consumptive Tweakle, though neither of them, 
even in their sober moments, had the slightest notion of tune. He 
wanted to get into one of the sentry-boxes by the Royal Mint ; and 
would, despite my entreaties to the contrary, purchase an immense 
nautical telescope, with the flags of all nations painted on it, at a 
shop in the Minories, though he had not the slightest use for it in 
the world. Indeed, I had the greatest difficulty to dissuade him 
from buying a second-hand mariner’s compass, which he was fully 
persuaded was an eight-day clock. 

On the whole, then, I was very thankful to get him into a cab, 
and to part from the society of Mr. Tweakle. I instructed the driver 
to take us as quickly as possible to Islington; and while we were 
hastening thither, the incidents of the last occasion when Mr. 
Sullivan and I had been in this manner travelling together occurred 
to my mind. 

Upon our arrival at home a new surprise awaited me. 

“ Lor,’ Mr. Dalton, I’m so glad you’ve got back! There’s been 
a gentleman waiting for you in the parlour this hour or more,’ 
cried Mrs. Briggs, when she opened the street-door to my hearly 
summons. 

‘* Indeed ! that is rather awkward,” I said in dismay. ‘‘ The 
fact is, Mrs. Briggs, my friend in the cab, has been to the docks 
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with a tasting order, and—and—in fact, he has taken more than he 
ought to have done.”’ 

Mrs. Briggs laughed good-humouredly. Indeed, this lady was 
very lenient about such matters with everybody except her hus- 
band. 

“Never mind, Mr. Dalton,’’ said she. “Bring him in. He 
can gointo the kitchen if you don’t want the other gentleman to 
see him. He’s quiet, I suppose ?”’ 

“ As quiet as a lamb, ma’am,”’ I returned. 

“ All right, then. We’llfind a place to put him,” said accom. 
modating Mrs. Briggs. 

Fortunately Mr. Sullivan was quiet. The fresh air and the 
jolting of the ride had sent him off to sleep, from which I had some 
trouble to arouse him. 

“Don’t bother, old feller! I’ll get up presently. It’s—bic—it’s 
early yet,’’ muttered he, settling himself in the corner of the cab. 
He was evidently under the impression that he was in his own com- 
fortable bed at Elmsley. However, I coaxed him presently indoors, 
and left him comfortably ensconced in an arm.-chair by the kitchen 
fire, which Mrs. Briggs had kindly prepared for him. 

“Now, ma’am,”’ I said, ‘* Who is the person who wants to see 
me?” 

‘Guess, sir, if you can ?’’ returned Mrs. Briggs, with a smile. 

‘* Mr. Joyce !’’ 

“The very same, sir. He came round this afternoon and 
wanted to see you very badly. So I made him a cup of tea, 
and persuaded him to stop till you came home.”’ 

I ran upstairs, and found the detective smoking a cigar cozily. 

‘*You have news ?”’ I said, when the first greetings were over. 

“T fancy you will think so.”’ 

“Good or bad ?”’ 

‘Neither! not good, my boy, because not conclusive ; not bad, 
because we shall now be able to get at something we want to 
know.”’ 

And Mr. Joyce went on puffing his cigar with placid composure, 
and with the air of a man who holds information and will not detract 
from his importance by too hastily revealing it. 

‘Can you go with me into the country ?”’ said he, at last. 

“ When ?”" 

“To-night.’’ 

‘*T was going there,’’ I replied. 

_ “The deuce !’’ ejaculated my companion, in surprise. ‘‘ How 
is that ?”” 

“T have had a letter from—from Mrs. Harrington,’’ I said, not 
choosing to say that it came from Edith. 
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Thereupon I informed him of the contents of that letter so far 
as they referred to the discovered manuscript of Mr. Harrington. 

‘So,’ said I, in conclusion, ‘‘ I’m off by the evening mail if [ 
can manage to be ready in time, and—and a friend of mine who is 
downstairs, and who comes from Elmsley, can be ready also. He's 
not very well just now, unfortunately. Hang him—he's been 
getting as tight as a drum, and that’s the fact. But Mrs. Harring. 
toa evidently wants to see me, and I should like to see her. Poor 
things, they—that is, she—is in trouble, and 1 couldn’t refuse her 
anything, you know. If I can go I must yo.”’ 

‘Well, that arrangement will suit me,”’ replied Joyce. ‘It’s 
not very far from Elmsley that I want to take you.”’ 

‘* Where do you want to take me ?”’ 

** To gaol,’’ answered the detective, with a laugh. 

“Ah! you have something to tell me about Biffle ?”’ 

“Nay; but if you'll come with me, I think he’ll tell you 
something about himself. That’s just where it is. I’ve been at 
him the deuce knows how often since I wrote to you. You had 
my letter, I suppose? Well, it was all no use. However, I 
suppose he’s thought better of it. He’s been committed for trial, 
as you know, and since then he has tacitly confessed to the 
murder.” 

“The murder of my father?’ I exclaimed, eagerly. 

Mr. Joyce smiled. 

“ Assuming Mr. Arthur Harrington was your father—yes,”’ he 
returned. 

While we were thus in the midst of our interesting dialogue, I 
was starthd by hearing a child shrieking on the landing ; and, 
recognising the voice as belonging to my young friend, Miss Lavinia 
Briggs, I hastily opened the door, and discovered that young lady 
in the opposite parlour almost in a fit through terror, while her 
mamma was holding her in her arms, and trying to soothe her. 

‘** Has she hurt herself, ma’am?’’ I cried, for the little girl was 
a favourite of mine, and I was really anxious if anything ailed the 
children. 

“Oh, the dog—the dog! the great ugly black dog !’’ sobbed 
Lavinia, trembling like a leaf, and evidently thrown into fresh 
terror by the thought. 

** What dog, my dear 2” said I. 

‘She says there’s a great black dog under her bed, sir,” Mrs. 
Briggs explained. ‘‘ She was going upstairs just now, sir, and J 
heard her scream ; and oh, Mr. Dalton! when she got downstairs | 
thought the child would have gone into a fit. Don’t be frightened 
dear, there’s no dog to hurt my Lavinia; there isn’t.’’ 
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‘‘ Yes—yes, there is. He’s under the bed, he is,’’ whined out 
the child. 

“She must have seen something,” said Mr. Joyce, who had by 
this time joined the group. 

“ But we haven’t got a dog in the house,” I replied. Indeed, 
I was disposed to attribute Lavinia’s ‘‘ dog” entirely to childish 
fears and excitable imagination. 

‘We had better go upstairs and see, and set her mind at rest, 
at all events,”’ said the good-natured detective. 

I ran downstairs to the kitchen to procure a candle. 

“Why, Betsy,’’ I demanded of the small servant who gave me 
one, “where is the gentleman who was sitting here ?’’ For the 
chair in which I had left Mr. Sullivan ensconced, and, us I thought, 
asleep, was vacant, nor could I see the little man anywhere. 

“ Lor’, sir,” said the girl, “I don’t know. He was here @ 
little while ago. I went out of the kitchen a minute, and when I 
came back he was gone. I thought he was along with you, sir. 
Perhaps——"’ 

But I did not wait to hear the completion of the sentence. 
Snatching the candle from the astonished girl’s hand, I sprang up- 
stairs. A horrible suspicion had seized me.. I ran into Lavinia’s 
room ; I encountered no dog, nor could I perceive the least appear- 
ance of one. I held the light to the floor and peered under the 


bedstead. My suspicion was alas!- too true. ‘There, with his 


head buried in -a clothes basket, was Mr. Sullivan, peacefully 
snoring. It seemed he had made his way unnoticed upstairs, and 
had, under the effects of the wine he had tasted, crept unconsciously 
into his present ridiculous position, and had thus been the cause of 
poor Lavinia’s fright. 

It was utterly impossible that, considering Mr. Sullivan’s con- 
dition, we could make our journey to Elmsley that night, though 
it was not until the inetiectual application of sundry ‘‘ soda- 
waters ’’ and a wet flannel to that gentleman’s head, had’ convinced 
us of his incapacity, that we gave up the idea. 

Mrs. Briggs, however, kindly provided my two friends with 
accommodation for the night, and the next morning saw us 
travellers by the ‘‘ parliamentary train ’’ to Elmsley. 

My first object was, of course, to obey the summons of Edith. 
I resolved, therefore, that I would first go to the Manor to 
ee the contents of the document that young lady referred 

Accordingly, having made a private arrangement with Joyce to 
meet him at the railway-station in the afternoon, in order that we 
might then take the train to Ulfingham—where the county-gaol 
Was situated—I left him in the society of Mr. Sullivan—who was. 
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now sober, but had a splitting head-ache—and directed my steps 
to the Manor. 

It was with my heart beating much quicker than its wont, that 
I set my hand to the bell-handle by the gate of the old house that 
was so familiar to me, and heard its sonorous summons afar off, 

The servant who opened the gate to me, informed me that she 
‘believed her mistress was expecting me; and then, conducting me 
into the library, requested me to take a seat. : 

How long the time seemed whilst I was waiting, and the 
various emotions that disturbed me ; the sentiments I experienced 
as I contemplated the portrait of Mr. Arthur Harrington, whom I 
‘was now inwardly persuaded was my long-sought-for father,—may 
be better imagined than described. 

Mrs. Harrington soon joined me. I noticed that she was very 
pale, and seemed to have been weeping. It was, however, with a 
kind, if mournful smile, that she advanced to greet me. 

** You are kind to have responded so promptly to my summons,” 
she said. 

** Madam,”’’ I replied, ‘‘ when I can be of use to you, you have 
but to let me know. Believe me, nothing would give me greater 
happiness than to prove the gratitude I feel for the kindness I 
have ever received at your hands.”’ 

“Tt is to repair a great wrong that has been done to you, my 
poor boy, that I have asked you to come to me. God help me, and 
give me strength to do that which is right.”’ 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Harrington, you have never done me wrong ; of that 
I am assured,’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*T should do you wrong, now, Oliver, if I did not take the 
step I have resolved to take. And yet—great Heaven! if you have 
been wronged, have not I been wronged also!’’ And the pvor lady 
sank into a chair and burst into a flood of tears. 

When she had partially recovered her composure I learned from 
her these facts. 

A few mornings previously, while searching in some drawers of 
an old escretoire which stood in the library, she had found a pad of 
papers, some of which were in her deceased husband’s handwriting. 

Amongst these she was surprised to see one, which had appa- 
rently not long since been written, addressed at the head to her- 
self. She had read it with increasing interest, and had then 
learnt, to her horror, the dread secret of Mr. Harrington’s life. 

“The secret refers to you also, Oliver,’’ said she, in a calm, 
stern tone ; “and I determined at once to make all the reparation 
to you that remained in my power. Be merciful, my boy, to the 
dead,”’ she added, in a wildly beseeching tone; ‘‘ be merciful # 
the dead, Iimplore you. Read what I have read. Here are the 





rs. 


“ Present and Past.” 


I will leave you now by yourself. May God give you 
strength that you judge not too severely one who should have some 


claims upon you, even now !’’ 


She stepped noiselessly from the room, and sitting down to one 


of the library tables, I read, what I may term ” 








“PRESENT AND PAST.” 


MoruHer, do you think of the hopes that were thine, 
When sleepless you ponder at night? 

And do you wish again that the sun would shine 

On others as fond and as bright ? 


Yes, my child, I think of the hopes that were mine, 
Yet mourn not their stay was so fleet ; 

They were the rosebuds of my life’s summer time 
And, nipp’d, their remembrance is sweet. 


Mother, do you think of the days that are past, 
When sleepless you ponder at night ; 

Those days before sorrow its bleak shade had cast 
On all that bid fair to be bright ? 


Yes, my child, I think of the days that are gone 
Ere joy had yielded to sorrow ; 

But out of the brightest, I wish not that one 
Should rise to gladden the morrow. 
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THE GOOD TEMPLARS. 


THE modern crusade against intemperance began at least half a cen- 
tury ago. Preachers and writers have, it is true, in all ages warned the 
world against drunkenness, but moderate drinking was thought quite 
safe. Mahomet had long ago forbidden his disciples to take alcohol, 
and, as a rule, his commands are still obeyed in countries where 
the creed he established remains the national religion. The 
founders of some of the Catholic orders of priesthood were alive to 
the seductions of the wine-cup, and protested against the habitual use 
of stimulants. With these, and afew other exceptions, it was not 
generally admitted that total abstinence ought to be the rule. It 
was thought well enough that churchmen and infidels should refuse 
to drink wine, but the prohibition was never extended to the laity 
in christian countries. No doubt, here and there, men took a vow 
never to drink stimulants again, but the taking of such a vow was 
held to be an act of self-denial and a proof uf superior sanctity. It 
was not thought incumbent on all classes to take such a vow 
simply for their own higher good. Moderation, not total abstinence, 
was assumed to be the right course, and the one most in accordance 
with the dictates of nature and reason. 

A few far-seeing men long ago began to perceive the danger there 
was that persons of a certain temperament should allow themselves 
to form the habit of drinking to excess; nay more, they saw that there 
were people who were doomed to become drunkards if they took 
stimulants at all. But that many men and women should become in- 
temperate, in any community where wine was largely consumed, 
does not appear to have been thought a necessary consequence of 
moderate drinking. The drunkard, however, was pitilessly blamed, 
as if he had deliberately and wickedly given himself up to a vice which 
he had had to seek. In truth, in a certain proportion of cases, the 
victim of intemperance is absolutely free from blame. He is the 
creature of circumstances, and only yields to the irresistible temp- 
tations which the customs of the age force upon him. Of course, 
this does not hold good of the majority of drunkards. Most people 
have, in all ages, had full power to resist, and when they have 
fallen, it has been because they have not had the inclination to 
keep their appetites firmly under the government of their reason. 

As manufacturing processes were improved, it became easy to 
prepare stimulants of much greater alcoholic strength than were 
known in simpler times, and as the supply of burning intoxicating 
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beverages became larger and cheaper, intemperance, in its grosser 
forms, became more general. The power, too, of resisting the for- 
mation of the habit of drinking freely was diminished when the 
snherited love of alcohol became more general and much stronger, 
for this is the necessary consequence of the common use of 
highly-intoxicating fluids. Total abstinence, as the remedy, was 
then first seen to be important, especially for the protection of 
persons of strong passions and smal] self-control. Small bands of 

ns, many of whom were never likely to become drunkards, 
took up the matter, and, having first of all pledged themselves to 
-abstain from all intoxicating beverages, set themselves to carry out 
the views their common sense taught them were right. 

Some of the early advocates of the new movement went even 
farther than their descendants, and this is saying no little. As 
son as their attention was drawn to the ‘subject, they saw in 
alcohol the source of all evil, disease, and irreligion. They, in, 
short, expected a great deal too much from total abstinence. They 
forgot that intemperance, often the cause, is sometimes the result 
of other vices. ‘They were not aware that misery, distress, and 
poverty sometimes turn to the wine.cup for temporary and dear- 
bought relief. ‘Still their motives were pure and good, and the 
rapidity with which their views spread was: surprising. In some 
respects the protest they made against the use of stimulants may be 
taken to have represented the views of a large section of the public. 
Only a few, however, of those who admitted the evils of drunken- 
ness were Wise enough to see that total abstinence was the surest 
and best precaution in a large proportion of instances. 

The little temperance societies which were early in this century 
formed in England aud in America, were usually independent, of 
me another. Later in their history, though sometimes it is true, 
loosely connected, they were still practically wanting in union and 
organisation. Delegates from many small bodies met annually to 
discuss questions of interest to teetotallers, but except at.the time 
of the annual congress, the societies forming the largest temperance 
leagues and unious heard and saw little of one another. This want 
of union, not so much in theory as in actual practice, for a long 
time continued to cripple the efforts of teetotallers. 

Attempts were certainly often made to remedy what was early 
perceived to be a radical defect. Both in England and in the United 
States efforts were made to give unity to, and to economise the 
ime and labour of total abstainers. At first the success of these 
measures was discoursgingly small. 

_ Many years ago, a body arose in the United States, calling 
itself the Knights Templars. It bore apparently a remote resem- 
blance to the once famous order of the Knights Templars of the 
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early middle ages. The teetotal Knights Templars of the Uniteg 
States tried to defend mankind against the fierce onslaught of the 
demon of intemperance, but whether they would have been successfy] 
is uncertain. The brave and heroic Christian knights of the Temple 
of Solomon, for generations strove with sublime constancy to defend 
the sepulchre of their Lord, and to keep the Saracenic hosts from 
profaning the city where He had lived and died. There came a time 
when they found themselves too weak for the work they were trying 
to do, and then, having ceased to be of use, they passed away and 
were almost forgotten. 

It is not given to man to know by intuition what is best, and. 
wisest, and most likely to be durable. There were defects in the 
teetotal Knights Templars of thirty years ago. Perhaps they were 
wanting in zeal, or their zeal might outrun their discretion. At 
any rate, improvements were evidently necessary, and learning 
from experience, and being spurred on by failure to try again, the 
wiser teetotalers saw, after a time, how to avoid the rocks and the 
shoals which, once approached, might bring the noblest vessel to 
destruction. 

An obscure American of the name of Coon, a man who, it is 
said, had been a clerk, and had also, it seems, been connected with 
the Knights Templars of the United States, thought of establish- 
ing a new temperance league. Five and twenty years ago he pre. 
vailed on a few total-abstaining friends to assist him in the under. 
taking he had generously taken in hand. His object seems to have 
been to avoid the defects of the already existing organisations. At 
that time, it appeared very improbable that the new body would 
meet with very brilliant future success. Since then, the association 
so quietly and inauspiciously begun has excited a large share of 
public attention, not only in the United States, where it had its 
lowly birth, but in countries far removed from America. 

The person to whom the Good Templar organisation owes its 
origin, was fortunate enough, not merely to think of uniting the 
many scattered bodies of total abstainers in the United States into 
one compact and well-organised whole, but to show how his scheme 
could be carried into practice, and adapted to the various require- 
ments of different communities. Each little society, called a lodge, 
was to be governed in great matters by a code of laws drawn up by 
representatives from all te lodges forming a central and responsible 
body. As circumstances changed, alterations and improvements 
could thus be made in the constitution of the Good Templar Union. 
In minor matters, every lodge was to have some power of lecislating 
tor itself. Between the lodges and the annual congress are placed 
certain imporiant governing bodies, whose jurisdictic n, though 
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Of course, the first mover in the organisation had no conception 
of the importance of the work he was commencing, nor could he 
have foreseen the success it would ultimately obtain. He must, 
however, have been an able man to lay the foundation of the 
structure—or, rather, it would be better to say, to sow the seed— 
which has developed into so imposing and wide-spreading a tree. 
Only an original genius could have taken the initiative in such an 
enterprise, and given some kind of form to the crude ideas which 
filled his mind. If he is still living, and a member of the Good 
Templar order, he has had to stand on one side, while other and 

bably inferior men have reaped the fame and honour which un- 
questionably belonged to him. It is believed that Mr. Coon is, if 
still alive, settled in Canada; but he is no longer a man of weight 
in the order. | 

Little by little the Good Templar body spread, and after 
rather a chequered history became a recognised power in the United 
States, where it has now many devoted adherents. Lodges—many 
of them small ones, it is true—have been opened in the remotest 

rts of the world; so that, in a certain sense, the Good Templars 
have friends and fellow-workers in all parts of the globe—in Poland 
and in China, in Australia, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Seven years ago a young Englishman, who had emigrated to 
the United States, came in the way of the Good Templars, and 
ultimately joined them. He soon saw that, properly carried out, 
it would be a great advantage to his native land to have the new 
organisation introduced into it. As a means of restraining intem- 
perance, as well as for its educational and social advantages, there 
appeared to him few societies of greater promise. Mr. Joseph 
Malins—for that was the name of the young Englishman—was 
seized with an irrepressible longing to introduce the new associa- 
tion into England, and to compel his fellow-countrymen to pay 
attention to the matter. The task he proposed to himself was a 
trying and difficult one, and no doubt he was perfectly aware of it. 

England is far too aristocratic and exclusive a country to look with 
favour on a poor artisan, who boldly takes the initiative in any 
undertaking. The rich and influential scorn to follow the banner 
of such a leader, whatever his intrinsic worth, whatever the nobility 
of his cause; while the poor and ignorant feel degraded and in- 
sulted by being asked to listen to the voice of a member of their 
own class. 

Fortunately for him, Mr. Joseph Malins was not an ordinary 
man, and without hesitation or alarm he set skilfully to work. In 
person he is decidedly spare, and slightly below the middle height. 
His manners are singularly modest and unassuming, and would 
hot disgrace the son’ of a professional man—indeed, they are much 
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superior to those of some persons who call themselves well educated, 
He has, therefore, none of those superficial advantages, such as a 
loud and harsh voice, a self-confident bearing, and a large ang 
stout person, which captivate the uneducated and vulgar. Welj 
was it for him that he was cast in a far nobler mould than the 
fanatics and demagogues whose ambition it is to mislead and deceive 
the simple and ignorant. Firm in the justice and merits of his 
cause, he could afford to conduct himself like a man and a Christian, ° 
Of the difficulties in his path he did not even think. If they now 
and then forced themselves on his attention, he did not allow him. 
self to be daunted by them. He certainly did not seek them out, 
still less did he go out of his way to create them, and he did not 
waste his time wondering what he was to do when they came. 
Calm and resolute, he went on in the midst of impediments and 
discouragements. With the force of a master mind he made even 
adverse circumstances fight in his favour. 

As soon as possible he left the United States, and returned to 
Birmingham, the town in which so many important social and 
political movements, affecting the welfare of millions, have ori. 
ginated. In Birmingham he set to work with the resolution and 
sound judgment for which he has ever since been conspicuous. 

For some little time longer he had to support himself by work- 
ing at his trade—that of a house painter—and, probably, that part 
of his day’s labours gave him less anxiety and annoyance than the 
few hours which, every evening, he gave to the furtherance of the 
object of his life. The whole of his spare time he devoted, with 
unremitting zeal, to the great work he had at heart. Such perse- 
verance and self-denial as his could not long remain unsuccessful. 
He prevailed on a few humble friends to join him, one of whom, 
Mr. Thomas Scott, of Birmingham, has since. become a great man 
in the order. Of course, however, Mr. Malins remained the ruling 
spirit in all the deliberations and movements of this small band of 
workers. 

After a time a local society was opened, and began its opera- 
tions in a poor street and ina small room. The name of the first 
lodge established in England was the Columbia. The place of 
meeting was a tiny chapel, in a poor court, in Cregoe Street, Bir- 
mingham. The chapel bad been built by a man named Morion, 
and was known as Morton’s Chapel. Perhaps not a thousand 
people knew that there was such a place of worship. The Columbia 
was established in September, 1868. A second lodge, the Ex- 
celsior, soon followed, then a third, the Victoria, and from that 
time lodges were opened in all parts of the country. Fortune 
smiled on the bold venture, and recruits flocked to its standard in 
large numbers. In all the great centres of population the tee- 
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totallers united to form lodges, and the services of the able young 
head of the new body were in ceaseless requisition for organising 
and extending the society. 

At the present time Mr. Joseph Malins finds himself the distin- 

ished president of a powerful body, having ramifications in every 

part of the United Kingdom and of the British colonies, and 
numbering four or five thousand lodges, and at least four hundred 
thousand members. Some districts have, it is true, recently 
appointed local chiefs of their own, and, have separated from the 
section of the Good Templar body over which Mr. Malins presides. 
In consequence, Mr. Malins has no longer any jurisdiction over 
them ; still he is the man to whom all the Good Templars of Great 
Britain and Ireland look up. He continues to be the life and soul 
of the movement ; and were he to die it might be in imminent 
danger of collapsing. For several years he has given the whole of 
his time to the duties of his honourable, though arduous post. A 
salary is paid him, and a few of the principal officials are also paid. 
Considering the wealth of England, the cost of living, and the im- 
portant duties of the chief of a large body like the Good Templars, 
the honorarium of Mr. Malins.is decidedly too small.; A thousand 
a-year would be a moderate stipend ; and in Birmingham there are 
many hundreds of tradesmen of far inferior abilities to Mr. Malins, 
who began life with no advantages, and have got together a busi- 
ness bringing them in far-more than the salary he ought to receive. 

Few men have worked harder and more bravely than Mr. Malins. 
Not constitutionally robust and powerful, and not accustomed by 
early training to severe and long-continued study and mental 
anxiety, he has yet boldly and courageously grappled with all the 
difficulties that have beset him. He has never been content until 
he has found that he has mastered all those business details which 
his official position is daily requiring him to attend to. He directs 
the movements of some thousands of small, and sometimes, perhaps 
troublesome officials, many of whom from imperfect education and 
humble social position, are not likely to show great delicacy or 
consideration ; and yet he preserves order and good feeling. He 
has successfully steered clear of the dangerous shoals upon which 
opponents have done their best to wreck him. He has reconciled 
enemies to himself, and to one another. He has silenced calum. 
niators and false friends. No doubt he has in the past two or 
- three years gained large experience, and his judgment is more mature 
than formerly. The natural aptitude, however, must have been 
there, the soil in which the seed fell must have been rich and good, 
or he would not have profited by his advantages. 

At isa proud thing for him to reflect, that, from being a humble 
artisan, he has become a man of weight in the country; that he 
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has, in fact, been able to accomplish what very few of those who — 
have censured him could have attempted with any hope of succegg, 
His humble birth and limited education are the grandest things of 
which he can boast ; and if he is truly wise, they will be the things 
which he will never forget, and which his followers ought always 
to remember with respect. 

The man who has accomplished so much is only thirty years 
old. Had he given a lifetime to the work which he has brought to 
maturity in six or seven years, his energy and perseverance would 
even then have been marvellous. 

No doubt, the Good Templar movement would not have gained’ 
ground so soon in England if the state of public opinion had not 
been ready for its favourable consideration. Ina certain vague, 
undefined sense, it is exceedingly probable that many persons may 
have felt that some organisation of the kind was necessary. But, 
then, no man arose who was able to work out the dim conception 
and give it force and life, until the humble American, mentioned in 
an early part of this article, set his powerful intellect to the Hercu. 
lean task before him. Many Englishmen have perhaps admired the 
association which his genius had called into being, and been anxious 
to give their own country the benefits it had brought some of its 
members in America ; but it was not until Mr. Joseph Malins took 
up the matter that any important step was taken. 

It was not, therefore, the good fortune of Mr. Malins to sow the 
seed and prepare the soil, and water and cultivate the rapidly grow. 
ing sapling until it reached its present imposing dimensions. He 
did the next best thing,—he brought over from its native soil 
the tender plant, and fitted it for the climate and circumstances of 
this country. He has practically created the Good Templar or- 
ganisation as it exists in Great Britain, and it is from him that 
it derives nearly all that it possesses which is original and promises 
to be lasting. 

The Good Templar body has, as its objects, the spreading of total 
abstinence from all fermented and spirituous liquors, and the com. 
plete suppression of the liquor traffic, or, as it is sometimes expressed, 
total abstinence for the individual and prohibition for the state. 
The former part of its programme is, for many years to come, 
likely to gain ground rapidly, but it will only be when it has be 
come more commonly the fashion to abstain, that the latter part 
it will even begin to attract public attention. These two, the pril- 
cipal objects of the organisation, are what may be called its outdoor 
work, and it is chiefly as a strong temperance society that the Good 
Templars attract notice. Were the association only conspicuous 
for these two objecis, it would not differ radically from other 
kindred .wieties, though its numerous sub-divisions, extending 
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wnto all parts of the world, its regular and frequent meetings, and 
itsadmirable organisation, would place it far higher than any of the 
others. But Good Templarism has two or three peculiar features 


of which only the members of the order are ina position to see 


the value. These singular features are its noblest characteristics. 
The following explanation of the way in which the lodges do their 
work may, perhaps, give the reader some conception of their social 
and educational advantages. 

All persons wishing to join the order must be teetotalers before 
they are received into any lodge; but every Good Templar must 
belong to one of the local societies called lodges. Every lodge 
meets weekly, and its members are expected to attend regularly. 
The place of meeting is as comfortable and as well-furnished as the 
funds of the lodge will allow. During the two hours or two hours 
and ahalf that the weekly meetings last, business, matters are 
attended to, and occasionally discussions on various matters of 
local interest are encouraged. Any member of any lodge, young 
or old, male or female, can take an active part in the affairs of the 
society, and is eligible for any office, high or low. In the lodge- 
room total abstinence is seldom mentioned, and the tacit under- 
standing which seems to prevail that this should be the rule is 
above all praise. As all the persons present are necessarily tee- 
totallers, it would be unwise to weary them with homilies on the 
advisability of taking the very step which, of necessity, they have 
already taken. 3 

An educated man derives comparatively little benefit from 
regular attendance at the meetings of a Good Templarlodge, and very 
few teetotallers belonging to the more refined classes have up to the 
present joined the order. They have home advantages of which it is 
natural that they should think highly. It is hardly to be expected 
that they should pass an evening a week in taking part in what 
rather wearies them. The majority of the Good Templars, however, 
are proud of holding office in their respective lodges, and are great 
gainers by having to attend to the routine work, which then occu- 
pies much of their attention and time. Small tradesmen and 
illiterate working men have their wits brightened and their intellect 
cultivated and enlarged by attending a lodge regularly for two or 
three years. Standing up occasionally to ask a question or two and 
make a short speech, adds to their self-importance, gives them self- 
respect, and so makes them slowly but surely better men and more 
intelligent and valuable citizens. 

Though the wealthy and the learned are seldom seen in a Good 
Templar lodge-room, there are in the order a good many well-to-do 
commercial men and employers of labour. These persons are neces- 

sarily ot the weekly meetings brought into close contact with 











516 The Good Templars. 
persons in the lower walks of life, and much good is undoubtedly 

done to both. The barriers separating rank from rank are loosen 

and the masters cannot fail to be much struck by the intelligence and 
shrewdness of some of the workmen whom they find in the lodges, 
The circumstances under which the meetings are held give every 
opportunity for the display of ability. In a lodge-room the dis. 
tinctions of rank and social position are, as much as is possible 
among Englishmen, kept in the background. Of course there js 
not any pretence made of imitating the aristocratic decorum and 
culture of a professional club ; but then, if the Good Templar lodges 
can reach the masses of the poor they will have no reason to complain, 
Occasionally speakers are more remarkable for candour than polite. 
ness, and some of the papers read in highly respectable lodges haye 
been almost indelicate ; but this state of things is no fault of the 
system, (tis to be attributed to the inherent coarseness of un. 
educated men and women. It showed true wisdom on the part of 
the founders of the order to adopt a purely democratic system. In 
the lodge-room, at least, the servant is on a level with the master, 
the clerk with the merchant, and the man who has nothing a-year 
with him who has thousands. Were it, at any future time, thouglit 
advisable to open, in some of the large towns, lodges with a high 
entrance-fee and a heavy quarterly subscription, some of the more 
influential teetotallers, who now keep away from the movement, 
might ultimately be prevailed upon to ally themselves to the order. 
Greater weight might, in this way, be given to the Good Templar 
union, and this, in a conservative country like England, would be 
of incalculable importance to the growth and development of the 
association. 

In addition to the weekly meetings there are occasionally tea 
meetings, which still more help to bring the members together. 
Now and then several lodges combine to take part in festivities on 
a still larger scale. Excursions and out-door fétes all help to pro- 
mote good feeling and union. 

Perhaps the grandest feature of the whole movement is the 
bringing together of the members of the lodges once a week. 
Friendships are formed which last for years. Peculiarities o 
manner and disposition are toned down by the mental discipline i- 
separable from such a system. Men learn to form a truer estimate 
of their own powers, and often have an earnestness, a seriousness 
given to their daily lives by the feeling that they are assisting 
strengthening, perhaps even helping to govern, a sub-division ofa 
powerful and well-organised body. 

The lodges, as alr ead y mentioned, are in some degree sel 
governed. [Every lodge has peculiarities of its own, though it is nevel 


without a ceriain general main to every other lodge. 20s 
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state of things is most fortunate. In consequence of the combination 
of independence with mutual dependence, originality is promoted 
and good feeling rendered easier and more common. In some lodges 
two or three of the officials may be bad-tempered and quarrelsome ; 
but those whom they affront can easily join another lodge. In 
some cases religious and political views are in the ascendancy, 
which cannot fail to be distasteful to persons holding radically dif- 
ferent opinions; but the latter, too, can seek another place of 
meeting. The number of lodges—in the large towns, at any rate— 
is so great, the tone pervading different lodges so dissimilar, that 
it can rarely be necessary that any one should cut himself off from 
the obvious benefits which the Good Templar order confers on the 
vast majority of its members. 

Every lodge is under the direct control of its own officials. 
The latter are generally fourteen in number, and are elected 
quarterly, by the votes of the members, from among themselves. 
In theory the officers are assumed to be on a level with, but not 
superior to, the other members. They exist only for the purpose 
of preserving order and expediting the transaction of business. 
They are required in all things to govern in accordance ‘with the 
bye-laws of the lodge, and with those of the order itself. 

The principal officer is styled the chief, and is the presiding 
officer. He has a lieutenant, who is not required to do much hard 
work, There is a chaplain, who conducts the religious, services of 
the lodge ; for in a certain sense the Good Templars are a religious 
body. There is a secretary, whose duties are onerous and impor- 
tant; and there is also a treasurer, who has plenty todo. There 
are, besides, two or three subordinate officers, whose duties, though 
humble, give them a large amount of trouble. The remaining 
functionaries, with the exception of the past chief, are mere 
nonentities. | 

Inevery lodge there is, in addition to the fourteen officers, a 
person elected for a year, who is the special representative of the 
head of the whole order. The lodge deputy is, in reality, the prin- 
cipal man in the lodge, though he does not appear to have any 
direct authority in it. His place is to advise the chief of the lodge 
in any difficulty—to expound, in fact, the constitution of the order, 
and to be the final referee in every emergency. He is nominated 
bythe members of the lodge, though he has to be approved of by 


. the president of the whole order, whose representative and lieutenant 


he is, 


The mode of conducting the business of the lodge is singular. 
The room in which the weekly meetings are held has an antercom. 
At the outer door of the latter stands an official, whose duty it is 
receive the pass-word from each member. At the inner door, 
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leading from the anteroom into the lodge-room, stands a 
‘guard, who receives from each member what may be called a second 
pass-word. The members then enter the room, and place around 
their neck the badge of the order. From the badge worn by any 
person his rank in the lodge, as well as in the order, can be imme. 
diately made out. A short religious service commences the busines 
of the evening. Then, for an hour and a-half, various matters ay 
discussed, and any member of the lodge is at liberty to ask ques. 
tions or to give notice of motions. There is then a short interval, 
and when this is over, an hour, sometimes more, sometimes less, 
is occupied in various ways, it may be with singing, or debates, or 
discussions, or, very rarely, with a lecture. A short religious ser. 
vice closes the proceedings of the night. 

As far as reclaiming the intemperate, the Good Templars have 
not accomplished all that might have been desired. This is a sore 
point with them, and they try to show that they have done as much 
as could be expected—more, in fact, than any other temperance 
organisation ip existence. This is quite true, but the fault of not 
directly lessening the amount of confirmed intemperance does not 
lie at their door. The habitual drunkard is a lost man. Reason, 
kindness, and persuasion are thrown away upon him. As well 
try to change the course of the Danube or the Rhine as attempt to 
change the tastes of a man who lives only for beer, and has no 

other pleasure in the world. The most ardent teetotaller cannot 
do impossibilities, and cannot cure those who are hopelessly diseased 
and degraded. 

The Good Templars can, however, exert great weight in their 
own family circles, and they can bring their influence to bear on 
friends, relatives, and dependants. The weight for good, too, which 
a powerful association like theirs has in the country is far from 
small. ‘The mere fact that several hundred thousand persons are 
pledged teetotallers, and are protesting, by word and deed, against 
excess in every degree and shape, cannot be without its uses. The 
marked diminution of drunkenness of late years, especially among 
the educated classes, is partly the cause of the growth of total 
abstinence societies, and partly the fruit of their labours. 

Public opinion, as is always the case in social matters, has 
acted and reacted upon temperance organisations, and the latter, 
in their turn, have moulded and influenced public opinion. The 
influence of the Good Templar body is felt far beyond its own 
ranks; it permeates the whole nation, aud even checks the excesses 
of the habitual frequenter of the gin-palace, and indirectly restralls 
many who are not, and never will be, total abstainers. 

At certain fixed periods representatives from all the lodges 
assemble in a kind of congress. One year the meeting is i me 
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large town, next year in another. At these annual conferences 
of importance are brought forward, and changes or modi- 
fcations of the order, or rather of the English section of it, are 
made. Once a year representatives from the grand lodges—that is 
to say, from what may be termed the primary divisions of the 
Good Templar body throughout the world—assemble for the pur- 
of discussing matters of international importance, affecting 
the welfare of the whole Good Templar organisation. Little asa 
clergyman or a barrister would covet the honour of going from 
Cumberland to Bristol or Leicester as the representative of his lodge 
or district, many of the persons who are sent up belong to such a 
walk in life that they derive immense good, mentally and physi- 
cally, from what is, in their eyes, a long and perilous voyage. 
Those persons, again, who are deputed to go from England to, it 
may be, New York or St. Louis, obtain still more marked advan- 
from the fresh scenes through which they pass, and the pew 

faces with which they meet while away from home. 

It would be no small matter were the Good Templar body to 
do nothing more than bring together two or three thousand Eng- 
lishmen, drawn chiefly from the humbler walks of life, once a year 
fora few days. The annual re-union would be a priceless blessing 
to many of those who take part in it. It might, in some instances, 
be the first impulse which would urge a man on, and ultimately 
lead him to distinction and wealth. Were its good effects to cease 
here, they could not be called unimportant. 

Anything which calls out the reasoning powers, matures the 
judgment, and strengthens the intellect, must be an important 
educational and refining agency. On account of these features, 
peculiar to itself, it would be a matter of considerable social moment 
were all teetotallers, especially those of the poorer and more 
neglected classes, to see their way clear to join the Good Templar 
body. They could still work with unceasing energy and zeal in 
connexion with this and other temperance organisations for the re- 
pression of drunkenness, while they would become partakers in a 
movement certain to benefit nearly all who take any interest in it. 

Perhaps there are many working men in this country who have 
been kept from degrading excesses by the companionship of the 
lodge-room, and the restraining influence it has exercised upon 
them. It ought not to be forgotten that a Good Templar is at 
liberty to attend the weekly meetings of any lodge in the world. 
There are many persons, in large towns, who make a rule of going 
from lodge to lodge, and of spending much of their spare time in 
different lodge-rooms. Some of them may be rescued, in conse- 
quence, from the bad moral atmosphere of the ale-house, and nearly 
all get some amount of good, and as they make new friends free 
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themselves from the isolation in which most working men now pagy 
their lives. Those who think least of its value as a purely tem. 
perance body, cannot possibly deny the importance of the Good 
Templar union as one of the best and most promising educational 
associations in the world for the regeneration of the neglected and 


brutal poor of the large towns. 
Au¥FreD J. H. Crespt. 
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A COMING EVENING. 
A HUSH of shadows, soft as lover’s words : 
When life to life is speaking eloquence, fay 
A waft of rose-leaves from a broken fence 
Beside a shining pool, that Night engirds IT 
With mystic beauty ; here, no merry birds 8a 
Do mar a reverie, but calm intense | 
Stayeth the questing of the Future’s ‘‘ Whence !”’ ~ 
The thoughts that come are only fairy herds 2 
Heeding no good to-morrow ; let me rest ! a 
The languid air doth pillow scare a dream 1] 
Of all the faded gardens in the West, p 
That bloomed in skyland in a light supreme. 
Have I forgotten the quick joys that were? I 
Nay, peace hath kissed them on my heart of care. . 
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KATE BEAUMONT. 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


OFF TO LONDON. 


Mrs. Benson and her daughter were sitting at breakfast on the 
morning following the pic-nic, talking over the proposed trip in Mr, 
Jeffries’ yacht to Havre, when the carrier arrived with the post-bag. 
There was one letter for Mrs. Benson, which she opened eagerly ; 
she was pale and nervous when she put it down. 

‘Fanny, darling,’’ she said, ‘‘it is from my brother, the 
general. He has arrived in London, and proposes that I should 
jom him there, as he cannot possibly leave town, to come to me, 
forsome time. I think, Fanny, we must go—the sooner it is over 
the better for us all.”’ 

“ Are you not glad, mamma ?”’ said Fanzty. 

“Thave not seen him, Fanny, for many, many years. At one 
time I hoped never to see him more, and even now'I almost dread 
to meet him once again.’’ And Mrs. Benson put her hand to her 
face to conceal the tears which were falling fast. 

“Oh, mamma, dear!’ cried Fanny, “I am so sorry! I wish 
Icould say something to comfort you, but I don’t know what to 
say; 1 can only say I love you, my own dearest mother.”’ 

‘God bless you, for your love, Fanny! and it is your love that 
will make me able to bear this meeting. I will tell you a little of 
my story, Fanny. When I was young, Fanny—as young as you 
are—I did what you must promise me you will never do—I gave 
way to wild and thoughtless passion—I married—and, Fanny, dear, 
this is part of my secret, I married a man far below me in social 
position ——’? 

“Oh, poor mamma! bu tsurely if you loved him very much— 
I mean, very much indeed—and he was good and kind, and clever, 
surely there was no very great wrong in what you did, mamma.”’ 

“Wrong came of it, Fanny—wrong, in madness and death.” 

‘* Was he so much below you ?” whispered Fanny. 

“Below me, child? he was as much above me as an angel is 
above a fallen spirit. Fanny, dearest, you are so innocent; you 


cannot see that a woman’s love may prove a curse, and not a bless- 
ing, to her husband.”’ 


Did he die, mamma ?” 
“Don’t ask me any more,’’ said Mrs. Benson, ‘‘ not just yet, 
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’ 
dearest. I think a time will come, but not yet—oh, not just yet! 


My dear, my own dear, say you are my own darling ?” she went op 
wildly—‘‘ say you love me, Fanny, or I think I shall die ?”’ 

“With all my heart do I love you!’’ cried Fanny. ‘Come 
mamma! come to your room and lie down a little, and I will sit 
beside you.’’ . 

Mrs. Benson lay down in her room for half an hour, while 
Fanny sat by her side holding her hand, thinking and wondering 
why it should be so dreadful for people to marry who were not bom 
in the same station of life. When Mrs. Benson spoke again she 
was calm and collected. 

“ T beg your pardon, love, for startling you so; but it is over now, 
and I will not give way again. The past is the past, and let it 
be buried with all its guilty secrets; only believe this, Fanny,— 
there is no shame in my recollections. You may love me so far, 
dearest, without fear.’’ 7 

‘““Mamma!’’ cried Fanny, ‘‘ I should love you just the same, I 
think, whatever it was.’’ 

Mrs. Benson thought a little, and then continued: ‘‘I want you 
to understand why I dread to see my brother; he is the only one 
living, I suppose who knows the past, and when I look on him] 
cannot but dwell upon it. The ghosts come back. Ihave tried to 
bury all my ghosts, Fanny, for so many years; and if it had not been 
for my brother there might have been none to bury. But will see 
him, Fanny, and I will not break down. I should not now, only 
that I have no one to love but you, and I fear to lose your love.” 

‘* Never, mother !’’ said Fanny. ‘‘I loved you always, as a 

child, and more when I grew up; but I never, never loved you 
half so well as I do now.” 
_ God bless you, dearest! take warning by me, at least, Fanny, 
and never marry what the world calls beneath you.—Now, Fanny,” 
said Mrs. Benson, later in the day, ‘‘ you had better write a note to 
Mr. Jeffries, and tell him that we must leave for London to-mor- 
row to meet my brother, General Beaumont, and ask him to excuse 
us from the trip tou Havre.”’ 

‘Very well, mamma,” said Fanny, and the note was writtel 
and received. 

“They can’t come, Harry,’’ said Mr. Jeffries that afternoon; 
* sot to go to London to meet her brother, General Beaumont, Just 
home from India. Well, my boy, in that case there is no use in our 
waiting ; is there? We might run over by ourselves, and why 20 
start to-night, eh ?”’ 

‘‘T am quite ready !”’ said Harry. ‘ We had better call and s# 
Mrs. Benson I suppose ?”’ 
“Well, yes; but, of course, I must put off that other little 
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matter until they come back. I suppose a gentlemen cannot well 
draw back—he ought to go on with it eh, Harry?’ 

‘‘Why, Mr. Jeffries, have you altered your intentions ?”’ 

‘No! not that exactly-—that would be absurd, of course; but 
still I cannot help thinking that there is some disparity in years, 
and that altogether, perhaps—however, the poor thing will, of 
course, expect me to say something, and I must do it, I suppose. 
It don’t seem half so cheerful a look-out as I thought it would, 
somehow—’”’ 

‘‘She might refuse, you know,”’ said Harry. 

“Well, that never struck me!’ answered Mr. Jeffries. *‘ She 
might, certainly ; but why should she? I fancy there are other 
ladies who would not consider me undesirable as a husband, and 
why, the deuce, Miss Benson should give herself airs, I don’t see. 
It is devilish saucy of her, at any rate !”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Harry ; ‘‘ perhaps she would accept 


99 


‘Well!’ said Mr. Jeffries, ‘‘ that is not what I exactly want, 
either. Cannot you suggest some middle course ?2”’ 

“You might keep away for a time, Mr. Jeffries ; and then it 
might all die away by degrees.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, I might do that,’’ replied the elderly lover, and then if, 
of course, I heard she was fretting, or anything of that sort, I 
could come forward at any time. I think I will let it stand over 
for the present, my boy. However, we must call at; Barmouth, 
and the sooner we are off the better.’’ 

Unfortunately, the ladies were not at home, and the gentlemen 
could but leave their cards. 

“One more call, Harry,” said Mr. Jeffries. ‘‘I-ought to go 
and ask after Miss Jones Jones.”’ 

“I thought you were there this morning !” 

“Well, I was there, but her ankle was rather worse, she said ; 
and I should like to know she was better before we started. You 
goon board, Harry; I willsoon be after you. Harry had, however, 
to wait an hour before Mr. Jeffries arrived. 

At last the anchor was weighed, and they were off to Havre. 
The night passed quickly, but Harry thought, the following morn- 
ing, that Mr. Jeffries looked haggard and distressed. 

‘* Arn’t you well ?’”’ he asked. 

“The fact of the matter is,’’ replied Mr. Jeffries, ‘‘ that I have 
met with a little accident to my little finger. I’ve been tugging at 
it all night, and I can’t get it off.” 

“Get your finger off?” 

“No! but the ring. I may just as well tell you I suppose, 
only I'don’t want any remarks; but I can’t stand it any longer. 
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Just look here?’’ And embedded in the flesh of Mr. Jeffries’ 
fat little finger, lay a slender ring of pearls and diamonds. Harry 
looked hard at Mr. Jeffries, and Mr. Jeffries blushed. 

“Upon my word, Harry, I took it; she never gave it me,” he 
cried. 

“* But what on earth made you put it on?” said Harry: ‘‘ you 
could see it was too small.”’ 

‘‘ Harry !’’ he said, testily, “I’m not such a fool. I did not put 
it on, and I will be very much obliged to you if you will get it off. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


NONE THE WISER. 


Lone had Mr. and Mrs. Withers debated the proper course to 
pursue with regard to Arthur Brydon. Should they tell him that 
his son was alive? would he care to know it now, and would it be 
fair to the young man himself? he evidently was in no want of 
friends—and then Arthur's wife, what should they say ofher? It 
was supposed she had married again. What terrible complications 
might arise if Arthur Brydon ever discovered this to be a fact! and 
yet what right had they to withhold the truth from him, that she 
did not die in India? It was a relief to them when they received 
the letter from Mr. Jeffries, for it seemed possible that something 


might be learned from that gentleman which would settle the ques- — 


tion one way or another. But it could hardiy be said that they 
looked forward with anything like pleasure to the approaching in- 
terview ; and poor Mr. Withers gave a startled jump from his chair 
when the waiter, one fine mogning, handed in the cards of Mr. 
Jeffries and Mr. Henry Travers. Mrs. Withers had just time to 
whisper, “ Now mind, Withers, what you are about; tell nothing, 
and learn all you can, and leave young Travers to me.”’ 

Mr. Withers winked, and had scarcely answered, “I am wide 
awake, my dear,’’ when the two gentlemen walked in. 

“‘ How are you, my dear Mr. 'l'ravers ?’’ said Mr. Withers, afier 
bowing politely to Mr. Jeffries, and introducing him to his wife; 
“how delighted I am to see you after all we went through together, 
and most delighted of all to get an opportunity at last of intro- 
ducing you to Mrs. Withers! I think, my dear, you have met Mr. 
Travers before.’’ 

The lady looked hard at the young man, and took his hand. 

**You leave Mr. Travers with me, Mr. Withers, while you 


transact your business with Mr. Jeffries, and we will talk over our 
little secrets together.”’ 
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When the seniors left the room, the lady’s manner changed at 
once. She flung her arms round his neck and gave him a hearty 
kiss. 

‘‘Don’t mind me, Henry Travers,’’ she said; ‘*I am old 
enough to be your mother, and often have you called me mother 
before now.”’ 

Harry smiled and said: ‘‘ I am sure you were very good to me 
—so good that I am sure you will tell me more than | already 
know of those early days. I gathered from Mr. Withers that you 
brought me home from India.”’ 

‘* What has your guardian told you?’’ she answered. 

“Not one word. I am to remain in ignorance until I have 
completed my twenty-first birthday, and then I am to: be in- 
formed.”’ 

‘¢ And how old are you, now ?”’ 

“T want just a fortnight of the time.’ 

‘“‘ Harry,”’ she said, “ then you must wait before I speak.’’ 

“But it seems to me that it will be rather late for you to 
speak, then,”’ replied Harry. 

‘‘T don’t know that,”? said Mrs. Withers. ‘Suppose they 
don’t tell you the truth. I do know part, but not all; and I doubt 
sometimes whether you will ever know the little I know excepting 
from my lips. Have you ever guessed who pays for your bringing 
up ” : 

“Never !’’ said Harry. 

“Have you never heard Mr. Stephens make any allusion to a 
General Beaumont ?”’ she said, slowly fixing her eyes on the ground!® 
as if musing. 

“No,” he said ; ‘‘ and yet I have heard that name, too.”’ 

‘Can you not recollect where?’’ she persisted. ‘ Did Mrs. 
Stephens mention it ?”’ 


Kate Beaumont. 


“No,” said Harry. ‘‘Oh, I have it, now! I have been > 


visiting a lady lately in Devonshire, and she wrote word yesterday, 
that she had to go to London to meet General Beaumont, who had 
just returned from India.” 

‘* Do you mind telling me her name ?”’ 

“Qh, no!=-a Mrs. Benson. I was introduced to her quite 
accidentally, by my friend, Mr. Jeffries, who was at school with her 
brother, the General.” 

“‘ Her brother, the General ?’’ gasped poor Mrs. Withers, ‘‘ Oh, 
would you call the waiter, please—quick !’ 

Harry hurried to do her bidding, being dreadfully afraid that 
his fair companion was about to faint. When he returned with 
the waiter, Mrs. Withers asked for a glass of brandy, and com 
Plained of spasms about the heart. 
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“ Please, don't mention it to Mr. Withers, Mr. Travers—he js 
so anxious about me—what were we talking of? Oh, yes; a Mrs 










































Benson. Is she well off?”’ le 
“Very rich, I should say,” replied Harry, “ and very proud] tho 

think ; but I like her, too.”’ to 
** Any young Bensons, Mr. Travers ?”’ son 
“‘There is a Miss Benson,’’ said Harry, who now felt himself me 

getting very red about the face. wh 
‘“*Q Lord! O Lord!’’ cried Mrs. Withers, who was redder thay pay 

Harry ; ‘‘ you don’t mean to say, you poor, unfortunate child, Th 

that you like Miss Benson ?”’ «Pe 
“‘T am afraid Ido, Mrs. Withers,”’ he said ; ‘“‘ but her step. aga 

mother would never permit anything of the kind—so, pray, do not D- 

be alarmed on my account.”’ 
** Then she is not her real mother ?”’ | 
‘*Oh, no! Mrs. Benson had no children. Fanny Benson is a foo 

daughter of Mr. Benson’s first wife.’’ Sq 
“Thank Heaven for that much !’’ said Mrs. Withers. ‘‘ And s0 pli 

she would not permit anything between you and Miss Benson.” boy 
‘*T should say not,’’ replied Harry. ‘Too fine a lady,] shi 

suppose.”’ 
‘*Mr. Travers, I have made up my mind—promise me, upon 

your honour, that you will tell me the very day you hear it, whom 

your guardian and General Beaumont, if he has anything to do 

with this, say you are. Promise me this, and as sure as I live and 

hope to be pardoned for all my sins, I will tell you the whole 

truth if it kills me and every one belonging to me, for I am sick of - 

lies. Will you promise 2” | fs 
‘“‘T promise,” he replied. . 
‘* Then, Harry Travers, don’t say another word to a living soul. a 

in a fortnight I shall be in London, and then, please God, it will al 


all come right. We live at Chelsea, No. 4 Cheyne Walk, and here hy 
is one of Withers’ cards, to make sure you don’t forget it. Now, §& 





then, give me one kiss more for old acquaintance-sake, and we will co 
join the old gentlemen.’’ of 
Harry Travers did as he was bid, and then they left the room. dl 
Mr. Withers and Mr. Jeffries were still deep in conversation za 
when Mrs. Withers and Harry joined them ; but they declared they ¢ 
had quite finished their business; and after an invitation “ 
visit the yacht, which Mrs. Withers declined, they separated. hi 
“What did you find out, Harry?’ said Mr. Jeffries, when 
they got on board. ti 
“Nothing at all,” he replied. ‘Mrs. Withers was my od C 
nurse, and she seemed very glad to see me again; but I am 1 p 


wiser than I was before. Did you find out anything?’ 
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«‘No,” replied Mr. Jeffries. ‘ Of all the astonishing old idiots 
Iever came across, that man Withers is the worst. He said he 
thought I knew something, and that, as your adopted father, I ought 
to know something. I wish I had never called you my adopted 
son, and then, I suppose, he would not have persisted in calling 
me ‘the father of your adoption,’ the old fool. Look here, Harry, 
what he gave me when we were leaving—a dirty bit of old news. 
paper—by Jove, it’s all advertisements! ‘ Life of the Rev. 
Thomas Dobbs, with Correspondence with various Distinguished 
Personages.’ What the devil is old Dobbs tome? Here we are 

in! ‘Slap-Jack, in three vols, by the author of ‘Crackles.’’ 
D—» it, old Withers is as mad as a hatter !’’ 

“ What is there the other side ?’’ said Harry. 

“Oh, just the same bosh. Hullo, by Jove! he is not such a 
fool, after all. ‘H.T. is requested instantly to return to Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury—everything depends upon immediate com 
pliance.’ Why, it’s three weeks old, if it’s a day. Look here, my 
boy, the wind is fair, and I'll land you at Portsmouth; it’s your 
shortest way to London, and the sooner you get there the better.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXL. 


THE GENERAL, 


On the morning of the day when Harry Travers left Ports- 
mouth for London. General Beaumont, C.B., and Mr. Stephens 
were closetted in the chambers at Gray’s Inn. The General was 
a tall, thin, and what people usually call an aristocratic-looking 
man—he had a long, thin nose, and a pale complexion, and gener- 
ally carried himself with a haughty air of discontent with other 
human beings. He looked a weak man, though—his chin was 
smal] and his forehead narrow. He had poor eyebrows and lashes 
and his eyes were wanting in expression. He was one of the class 
of men who never look you in the face, or rather, one of the two 
classes of men who have this peculiarity, for there are men who 
will not look you in the face, and others who can not. The 
General was one who could not. He was by no means an affable 
companion, but he was as friendly with Mr. Stephens as it was in 
his nature to be with anybody. 

_ “A most unfortunate business, Stephens, after all the precau- 
tious we took, that the youngster should find his way to the South 
Coast, and, of all places in the world, to Barmouth. IfT had one 
particular intention about him it was that he never should know 
any of my iamily, and here has the fellow been for the last three 
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weeks in the constant society of Mrs. Benson, my sister; and be. 
tween you and me, Stephens, if I am not very much mistaken, he 
has been making love to her stepdaughter, Miss Fanny.” 

** Well, General, I am very sorry,’’ replied Mr. Stephens ; «+7 
did all I could—I advertised in the Times to teil him he was 
wanted immediately at home ; but I suppose he never saw it As 
for Miss Benson, I don’t know anything about her parentage, yoy 
see, and all that; but really, General, I must say she might do 
worse. I have known Harry since he was a baby, and Mrs. 
Stephens and I look upon him quite as a son, and really he deserves 
it.” 

** Ah,’’ said the General, ‘‘I suppose that such would be the 
case. Blood, of course, tells even with the bar sinister in the 
escutcheon. But, Stephens, my dear fellow, it will not do. If] 
have one wish stronger than another, it is that Mr. Henry Travers 
would take himself off to Jericho, and never let me hear his name 
or see his face again.’’ : 

‘¢ But, General,’’ said Mr. Stephens, “ this seems to me rather 
inconsistent ; here have you been paying two hundred a-year for 
the lad’s education and maintenance, and though I can understand 
why you should not wish to introduce him to your family, still I 
must say that any father might be proud of Harry.’ 

“ Ah,’’ said the General, “you think I am his father. | 
wanted to tell you about this business, Stephens ; for when he is of 
age we must settle what to do with the youngster, and, I suppose, 
give him some account of himself; and I shall want your advice. 
I had a friend in India of the name, Jet us say of Travers. He was, 
suppose we call it a little wild—and we were, in fact, a good deal 
mixed up together in various little matters, and had very few 
secrets from each other. Travers at last got one of those cursed 
fevers that shake a man’s nerves so in India, and as he got worse 
he grew superstitious, and that sort of thing. I believe he actually 
went so far as to send for the station chaplain ; but, luckily, it was 
the hot season, and the parson was, of course, up at Simla, on 
account of his wife’s health, who has just had her sixteentia baby, 
or something of that sort. Well, Stephens, I stuck to Travers to 
the last, and certainly he had led a queer life; but the one thing 
that preyed on his mind was something about this very child, 
young Henry Travers as we called him, and his mother; and at 
last he did a very queer thing, and not a bad one for me, by Jove, 
either. He made a will, and left me all he had, and a large sum, 


. bd , } ? ‘ > ‘ ‘ aa Tt 4 aah y ~ + "11 CT 
too—twenty thousand pounds, by Jove! Half of it was on trust 
for this very Henry Travers, and his board and education were W 
be paid out of the terest, aud the capital paid over to him when 
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he was twenty-one. Now, you see what I have to tell your friend 


x “So Harry’s name, then, is Travers 2’ 
‘No, it is not. He was never married.” 
‘Ah, Isee then! Harry ought to bear the mother’s name.’’ 
“Well, I hardly know. We always called the child Travers.’’ 
“You are not sure what was the real name of the mother, 

then ?”” 

‘No, not exactly,”’ replied thie General. 

“Ah, well, it won’t signify much,”’ replied the lawyer—“ it 
will be all right if the money is paid over to Henry, commonly 
called Henry Travers, and so on. Then am I at liberty on his 
twenty-first birthday, General, to make this communication to 
him, or would you rather make it yourself ?’’ 

“You will be good enough to do it, Stephens. If I had my 
way I would never exchange words with the young gentleman. 
D—n him, he did mischief enough by being born at all; and my 

r friend Travers, might be alive now, for all I know. There, I 
think that will do, Stephens. Oh, by-the-bye, if you like to call, 
my sister’s address is 13, Portman Street; only, mind, if that 
youngster comes back soon, to keep your eye on him; for, depend 
upon it, he knows where Miss Fanny is, and, if you or Mrs. 
Stephens find out that anything is going on, let me know like a 
good fellow. Don’t you treat it as a mere whim on my part, for 
that marriage shall never take place, and the less they all see of 
each other the better. And now good-bye, for I must be off to the 
Horse Guards.”’ 

The next day Harry arrived, and was welcomed home by Mr. 
and Mrs. Stephens. 

“Harry,” said Mrs. Stephens, a day or two subsequently, ‘‘ do 
you mind making a call with me at Portman Street ?”’ 

“No,’”’ said Harry ; ‘‘ who are the people ?”’ 

“Oh, old friends, my dear; I daresay you will hardly recollect 
them. Where have you been all the morning, Harry ?”’ 

“T’ve been searching for Mrs. Benson, the lady 1 knew down 
at Barmouth ; and they must have given me the wrong address, for 
I can’t find the house.” 

“Well, I suppose it does not signify, Harry ?”’ 

‘No, not much, of course; but still they were very kind to me, 
and I should like to pay them some attention.” 

“Is there a Miss Benson, Harry? Ah, my dear, you need not 
auswer me. You come with me to Portman Street, and I will show 
you quite as nice a young girl as Miss Benson.”’ 

“Twill bet you ten thousand pairs of gloves, No. 9, your size, 
you know, auntie, that you caunot.”’ 
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‘*My dear Harry, don’t be ridiculous !”’ 

‘Well, five thousand pair, then,”’ said Harry. 

“No, I don’t mean that, you stupid boy! Don’t you knoy 
my size is six-and-a-half ?”’ 

“*Where do you think we called to-day, Mr. Stephens ?”” gai 
his wife, when they met at dinner. 

**Can’t guess,”’ 
dinner.”’ 

‘* At Mrs. Benson’s, my love, and she has promised to come 
and dine with us on Harry’s birthday—What makes vou look g 
uncomfortable, my love ?”’ 

‘Oh, nothing—only waiting to say grace.— For what we ar 
going to receive make us truly thankful—Here’s a pretty kettle 
of fish !”’ 

‘¢ There is no fish, I am sorry to say, Stephens, to-day.”’ 

“That is all you know about it,” said Mr. Stephens, who 
for once seemed out of temper, even when the covers wer 
removed. | 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


COMING OF AGE. 


MamMaA, dear,”’ said Fanny Benson, on the morning of the day 
on which Harry reached his majority, ‘f you like Mr. Travers 
better than you did—don’t you ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Fanny, a great deal better ; not so much as some people 
like him, perhaps.”’ 

Fanny coloured up, and scalded her mouth with a very hot cup 
of tea. 


‘** Do you remember, Fanny,”’ said Mrs. Benson, after a pause, | 


‘what a strange speech I made one day about that young man. | 
said that it seemed to me his features were quite familiar and ye 
quite strange to me.”’ 

“Yes, mamma, but you were ill and excited that day.” 

**T have just the same strange feeling, now, love—it -frightenel 
me, then, but it does not now ; indeed, instead of disliking “him, I 
seems to me now that I am very fond of him, and I am almost # 
glad to see him as any other of his friends can be.’ 

“Oh, you dear mamma, I knew you would! I do so wishlt 
may hear good news, mamma, to-day—he is so nervous and anxious. 
Do you know, mamma, he is afraid that if he heard bad newsi 


would make a SiGbence with his friends—that is so ridiculous! Of 


course we should be just the same, mamma, to_him, whatever! 
was he heard ?”’ 


he replied; ‘‘never can before I’ve done. 
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“We should like him just the same, Fanny, of course; still 
it might alter his prospects in life a good deal. You see, Fanny, 
q person must take the position in the world to which he is 
bo rm.” 

‘But, mamma, is a man like Mr. Travers not to be considered 
your equal; no, not yours, mamma, but anybody else’s equal, just 
because he may not be as well-born as others? Is talent and 
goodness, and everything, to be counted as nothing because a man’s 
fathers and mothers have not been county-people for a few genera- 
tions ?”’ 

‘Well, Fanny, my love, do you remember that the clergyman 
at Barmouth made a little speech very like that, when somebody [ 
know blamed Mary Evendale for marrying somebody not in her 
own rank of life.’’ 

“Oh, mamma,”’ said Fanny, ‘‘ I was such a silly child, then, 
and it shows that I was wrong when our own clergyman said 
that.”” 

‘Well, dearest, we need not argue it, now,’’ replied Mrs. 
Benson. ‘‘ We can hope all day yet, that some good news is in 
store for Mr. Henry Travers. Why, who can that be? it is not 
half-past ten, and that is a visitor. What makes you so white, 
child ?”” | 

“That is Harry—I mean, Mr. Travers’ knock, mamma. Would 
you not know it anywhere? Oh, mamma, do be at homé!”’ 

In another moment Henry Travers was in the room. ; 

“All cleared up at last, my dear Mrs. Benson!’ he cried ; 
“Miss Fanny was right in her guesses—I am an Indian prince—I 
mean, 1 beg your pardon, I am the son of an Indian officer, and 
General Beaumont was my father’s friend, and I feel tremendously 
happy! I ought to be sorry, I know, because it seems both my 
parents died when I was very young ; but, after all, I never knew 
them, so how could I love them very much.”’ 

“No, Mr. Travers; love descends. Parents love their children, 
and children, in their turn, become parents, and life and love flow 
on together. The stream cannot run backwards. The young have 
their present and their future; and the old have—well, they have 
what they deserve—they have their past.’’ 

“Mamma, dear,’’ said Fanny, “what are you dreaming of? 
You have me, and all the love in my heart,” and Fanny looked 
very defiantly and boldly across the room full at Harry Travers ; 
but he dropped his eyes, and looked quite unconscious, and in a 
moment Fanny could have cried for having spoken at all. ‘‘ What 
a fool Tam!” she said to herself, ‘‘ and worse than a fool! Harry 
has said nothing to me, and I must flash out like an idiot, as if 
lying him, when he never, perhaps, thought of me.’’ 
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“Well, Harry,’’ said Mrs. Benson, ‘‘ we congratulate you with 
all our hearts, and we will drink your health at dinner ; it is ty 
early, now, you know.”’ 

‘* Yes,” replied Harry, “I’m ashamed of calling so early, only 
I could not keep quiet; and now I must be off and tell my aij 
nurse—not that she is very old, though ; and she is a pretty woman, 
too, in spite of her queerness."’ . 

“Ts she very fond of you, Mr. Travers ?’’ asked Mrs. Benson, 

‘*T suppose so, Mrs. Benson ; but I cannot make her out. | 
have a notion that’ she liked my father, and that she did not like 
my guardian, who, by-the-bye—is it not strange ?—turns out to be 
General Beaumont."’ 

“My brother your guardian t’’ exclaimed Mrs. Benson. 

‘* Yes. I never was so astonished in my life. I am the sonof 
an old brother officer of his—a Mr. Travers. I wonder, now, what 
it was he said—Mr., or Lieutenant, or Captain? You know, Mr: 
Benson, I did not see the General to-day. He authorised Mr, 
Stephens to tell me all about it.’’ 

“Travers ?’’ said Mrs. Benson ; ‘‘ there was a Travers I have 
heard of in the native cavalry ; but about your nurse, Mr. Travers. 
You think she does not like your guardian ?”’ 

“JT think not,” said Harry. ‘‘ It is rather a long story ; butit 
seemed to me she thought she knew something about General 

Beaumont, and evidently did not like him.’’ 

‘* What did she say about him, Harry ?’’ said Mrs. Benson. 

* [ don’t much like to tell you,’’ said Harry. “She did not 
exactly say anything, but she seemed to doubt—I beg your parda 


for saying so, it seems so horrid—whether General Beaumont | 


would tell the truth about me, even if he happened to know.” 

Mrs. Benson was very thoughtful a moment. 

“Who is your nurse, Mr. Travers.”’ 

“She is a Mrs. Withers, and she lives at No. 4, Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea. Her husband is a contractor, or something of that kind, 
and has a business place in the City.”’ 

“Withers?” repeated Mrs. Benson; “ no, I never heard that 
name. And you think this Mrs. Withers knew your father ani 
distrusts my brother ?” 

“T thought so,” replied Harry. ‘‘ She made me solemnly pr. 
mise that I would repeat to her what I learned from my guardian 
on the very day I heard it ; and she told me that if I had not beet 
told the truth, and the whole truth, that she would keep silence” 
longer. Yes, I’m sure she has known my father, and I suppo* 
she thought I might not be fairly treated, because it seems theres 
a good deal of money coming to me; but now it will be all right, 
so I mayas well cheer up the poor woman as soon as possible.” 
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« Will you give me her address, Harry ?’’ said Mrs. Benson. 

“To be sure—I will write it down at once. Here it is!’’ and 
he handed the card on which he had written the address, with a 
pencil to Mrs. Benson. ‘‘ And now good-bye—at least till dinoner- 
time.” 

Fanny opened the door, and he whispered in her ear, as Mrs. 
Benson left the room and went upstairs—‘ I’ve got lots of cashmere 
shawls, and I mean to search for the magic-ring.”’ 

“Mr. Travers, you are a great goose!’’ said Miss Benson, but 
she did not look as though she wished him wiser. 





SISTE VIATOR. 


Luis Ponckt pz Leon (nat. 1527, 0b. 1591) Professor of Theology in the 
University of Salamanca, translated the Bible into Spanish; and was 
imprisoned by the Inquisition during five years. Having repented and re- 
canted, he was liberated and restored to his chair. The rest of his story-is 
told in the Edinburgh Review, No. LXXX. 


‘‘ HERE lies De Leon :’’ these three words contain 
The story of his long and patient pain. 
This is the tomb of him whose power “* unsphered 
The spirit of Plato,’’ and before it reared 
The Christian cross ; blending the old and deep 
Philosophy with that pure light. The sleep, 
At length, was his of death ; and here he lies ; 
Yet did as mortal shadow veil his eyes 
Within a living monument—five years— 
A large and lonely segment from the fears 
And hopes of life !—forgot him in the cell 
Of the dark Inquisition ; there to dwell, 
’ Wrapped in the cerements of sepulchral Time, 
Unvisited by speech or light. His crime 
Was—by the coward bigot pardonless— 
That in the robes of Spain he dared to dress ' 
The Scripture’s old and foreign majesty : 
Uncurtained its forbidden sanctuary, 
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And broadly to the popular eye displayed 

What monks and monarchs would have kept in shade.’ 
Ask we not, in his solitude what divine 

Voices and visions made a glorious shrine 

Of its slow darkness ; what dear ecstasy 

Religion, sistered with Philosophy, 





Deepened into his spirit—on minds like ours ; PEI 
The sights and strains that charmed De Leon’s hours cont 
Descend not; nor to worldly eye or ear : sta 
Stoopeth Urania from her distant sphere : But 
But, when the penal doors were opened, then Did 
He to his studious cloister turned again ; you 
Calmly resumed its interrupted theme— alw 
“ Ut heri dicebamus,’’ thus did seem the 


The separated years which wore away 

So much of life, the pause of yesterday : 
Thus did De Leon’s patient spirit rise deli 
Above his wrongs—and ‘‘ Here De Leon lies!”’ 





nor 

tha 
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* The same offence—the publication of the Bible in the Spanish tongue— you 
was in 1831 punished in the person of a bookseller, named Manuel Mata- and 
moros (regnante Pio .Vono) by seven years’ condemnation to the gallies. anc 
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“In the Dales.” 


“IN THE DALES.” 


Peruars you have been abroad, or have visited all the noted 
comers of our own country. You have fished in’ the Highlands, 
steamed up Windermere, or wandered round beautiful Killarney. 
But tell me, have you ever felt oué of the world at those times? 
Didn't your very dress remind you you were a “tourist ?’’ didn’t 
you constantly meet felluow-beings similarly bound? weren’t, there 
always trains, steamers, coaches, awaiting your conveyance? weren’t 
the necessaries of life always obtainable? weren’t you the rather 
aware that the ‘‘ world’’ was dogging your footsteps? 

But there are places even in England where you may enjoy the 
delights of the unknown, and still not find a guide at your elbow, 
nor a ‘* Murray ’’ in your pocket. Go to the strange idyllic villages 
that are hid in the dales of Craven, and you may rest awhile, for 
there will be no train nor steamer for you tocatch. I doubt if 
your letters would find you, and you may lie on the heathery hills, 
and—think. It does us good to think sometimes—we are so hurried 
and jostled in the great world that really we have not time; but 
here we may pause, for’ we are alone. It is like entering into 
our chamber and shutting the door: we may commune with our 
hearts and be still. It isa “retreat’’ built of God himself, no 
man’s hand raised the walls of hills nor roofed it with the heavens. 
There is a life going on—a life just like that mountain stream, 
surging stormily along, now resting in depths of unfathomable 
peace; but, again, like this stream, it passes us without dragging 
us into it. We may stop and look at it, analyse it, while we our- 
selves move not a hair’s-breadth from our resting-place. For once 
we may be the audience to the play—not, as elsewhere, are we 
forced on the stage only, perhaps to cut a sorry figure after all. 
Well, come with me and be an onlooker. To take up the first 
simile, let us stretch our tired selges on the hill-side and watch the 
beck. Perhaps it will be swoln with rain and passionate to-day, 
ormay be drowned in peace—let us see. 


-John Deans, yeoman, thought not a little of himself: had not 
he,and his father before him, owned that farm for years, paying 
rent to no man, true lords of the land? ‘Truth, you southerners 
might have scorned it. There were no acres of corn-laden soil, no 
Sweet fields of beans, no clover-scented meadows; those things 
Would not grow on such high ground—it was 800 feet above the 
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sea; but there was short, thick grass that feed a thousand sheep; 
the hardy cattle on the hill-sidé throve, and produced such milk 
that the butter of Mistress Deans was noted; the travelling agent 
that came round the village to carry it away to Bradford marke 
always thought he had been fortuhate in the contract which 
secured to him a certain quantity throughout the year, and the 
wool of the old statesmen brought a goodly price, all-in-all the 
Deans were looked on as well-to-does, and not a little envied. 


“ In the Dales.” 





They had only two children, John who, of course, would be . 


John Deans, yeoman, in time, when he had laid his father’s head 
to its last sleep under the shade of the old stone church, and Ruth— 
sweet, wilful Ruth, who charmed away her father’s frowns in ap 
instant—could lend her mother a hand with the churning, knitted 
all her brother’s socks, was thrifty and neat about herself, and 
turned the heads of all the lads in the village. She was tall and 
straight, with light hair and a fair skin, there was a trace of the 
old Scandinavian blood warming her heart, purer and prouder than 
much of our boasted blue blood ; it runs through many veins in 
those old hill-side villages, long ago harried and finally peopled by 
the Danes, who sailing up the Humber roamed inland, and scoured 
across England there. There was a light in Ruth’s eyes, knowing 
no obscure struggle into life; unwittingly, they shone with the 
strength of the old Norse wings, and were blue as the Viking’s sea. 
_ All the people there possess a quaint independence of character, 
No ‘‘cap-in-handism”’ asks your favour, but you are met witha bold, 
straightforward glance that tells a history. More especially, then, 
should this family of yeoman Deans hold their heads high, for the 
ground they stepped on was their own, and they could not tell you 
when it had not been so. 

“ Aye! an’ Ruth Deansis bonny !”’ said the lads. 

‘* She be a foine lass,’’ quoth John. 

‘She favours her mother,”’ sighed the old statesman; and Mistress 
Deans, perking up at the compliment, but fearful lest her daughter 
should grow too proud of the homage, would only assent, “ the lass 
be gude enoo.”’ 

Ruth knew all they thought andgsaid ; and while turning the 
churn, or busily knitting, her thoughts would stray, and she would 
wonder, as every girl does who has learnt a little, how it would all 
end ? 

She knew her eye brightened when Stephen Heriot crossed the 
door ; but then he was ‘‘si shairp wi his tongue.’’ Perhaps it was 
pleasanter when Mike Shaw came striding all the way over from 
Settle, twelve miles across the hills, just that he might say “ good 
e’en’’ to Mistress Ruth, as she came out of church. He said he 
loved those long walks on a fine Sunday afternoon, and if States- 
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man Deans should ask him to step in ‘‘ Why, an’ it would be a bit . 
rest afore goin’ back.”’ 

Now Stephen Heriot was a rare one with his learning, and his 
books filled a great big shelf in his parlour. He was fond of 
music, too, and had taught himself the harmonium ; moreover, his 
work prospered. He owned a mill for spinning cotton, he had put 
in new machinery since he came to it, and folks said he was 
making ‘‘a sight of money.’’ Often you might see great carts 
toiling up the Skipton road, bringing grist to the mill. The moun- 
tain stream that danced so merrily down the gill had serious work 
to do when it reached Ernecliffe, for there it bid good-day to 
Stephen Heriot, and its course became a course in earnest. Life 
seemed to prosper with the owner; but well might Ruth say he 
was ‘‘si shairp wi bis tongue.’’ Perhaps, after all, she only 
fancied he liked to come and sit by their fire-side, because she was 
opposite; perhaps it was only his natural love of what was so 
beautiful that made him love the tunes that she loved best, and 

y them so softly of an evening when his work was done; perhaps 
he did not keep those two or three books he had lent her in his 
own room because she had read them, but because they were his 
favourites ; and yet—oh, dear! it was all so strange. 

It was thus Ruth wondered. She dropped her knitting, and 
sat wondering again. ‘“ What a glib, pleasant fellow Mike Shaw 
was! He said he walked over from Settle of a Sunday- evening 
because “‘ I like to see thee, Miss Ruth.’’ He was not like blunt, 
rough Stephen, who just called her Ruth, and sometimes bately 
looked at her. Now, Mike Shaw had more of the town cut about 
him: he had a good carpentering business in Settle, lived comfort- 
ably, and aped refiner ways than honest Stephen. How unlike 
they were in looks! Mike was smart and trim; poor Stephen’s 
coat was often unbrushed, and sat with a wrinkle across his broad - 
shoulders. He used his father’s great old-fashioned silver watch, 
and had no dandy-chain, like Mike. His hair was a rough, light 
brown, and he had a thick brown beard, so unlike Mike’s smooth 
black locks and neat shaven chin. 

The girl took in all this, and wondered still. Oh, it was very 
strange! How would it end? She had fancied—aye, been pretty 
sure before—that lads had gone out of their way to get a smile ; 
but nothing to set her dreaming. She dropped a stitch, and sat 
gazing into the fire. 

“ Art wool-gathering, Ruth?’ asked her father, coming in; 
“see stir thyself—here’s friend Mike come ower from Settle just 
about that shelf thee was talking o’.’’ 

Aye, but thee’s kind !”’ said the girl, starting up, and holding 
out her hand. 
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It was well on to evening, and dusk-in the room; the fire 
glowed on the rafters, and sent a stray gleam on to her, clad in her 
dark woollen dress, and with the light hair. brushed off her fore- 
head. Her eyes kindled for a minute with a woman’s triumph, at 
finding the long walk taken, and all for her; the trumpery excuse 
of the shelf she never heeded. She hasted to fetch the supper, and 
call her mother from the dairy. John strolled in with his milk. 
cans and his dog, and said ‘‘ Good e’en!’’ so that very soon they 
were round the table, not a thought of Stephen breaking on them 
at his lonely meal, or perhaps picking out a new tune to play to 
Ruth next opportunity. 

‘** An’ now I'll just measure the corner for your shelf, Miss 
Ruth,” said Mike, springing up, “and then I must be off. It’s 
ower jate waiking over the hills.”’ 

‘* Have thee enoo’ to keep thee-warm ?’’ asked Mistress Deans, 
as he seemed about to go. 

Ruth paused in her knitting of a soft grey comforter, and 
looked up. 

‘* John an’ I have a coo to search; we'll meet thee on the fell, 
maybe,’’ said Yeoman Deans, as the two strode out. 

“Ruth will see thee to the gate,’’ proposed her mother; ‘‘ the 
latch is hard to fast from th’ other side, an’ it’s late to have it 
loose. —Good.night to thee !”’ 

She turned indoors, and the two went down the path. 

‘* Is’t warm enoo’?’’ asked Ruth suddenly; for she wist not 
what to say, so repeated her mother’s query. 

“ Aye, but not for cold nights,”’ said Mike. ‘“ Will you give 
me this, Miss Ruth, some day, when it’s finished, in return for th’ 
shelf ?”’ 

It seemed so very reasonable, she never argued, but promised 
him her piece of knitting when it should be done. Then he lifted 
the latch of the gate, and was gone, and Ruth stood alone watching 
him as he scrambled the low stone wall that hedged the field, and 
went straight up the fell-side. He had a long walk before him, 
and it was growing dark. True, he knew his way; but people 
had been lost among the crags when a treacherous mist distorted 
them, and made them unrecognisable by the oldest eye. However, 
there was no reason for her to stand half anxiously looking at the 
hills to-night: it was very clear and still, and slowly the moon 
rose up behind the house, and she found she had been there full 
half-an-hour. Again she turned before she went in, and quite 
sighed. Ernecliffe lay snugly nestled in the dale, and their house 
lay in the snuggest corner, so there was no cause for her to cry 
herself to sleep when she went to bed, nor lie shivering and fright- 
ened in the dark like a child. 
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She came down very early next morning before anyone was up. ~ 
She was so restless she could not sleep; and unbarring the house 
door, stood on the step and gazed at the river. The weather had, 
with the fitfulness of those parts, changed in the night, and heavy 
showers had swollen the’stream: it was brown with the brown of 
the peat-moors it came from, and was surging quite stormily over 
the rocks in its bed. Heavy clouds still hung about the sky, but 
the sun was glancing between, and everything was at once dripping 
and sparkling. 

“There might be some mushrooms,”’ said Ruth, half doubt- 
fully to herself. She went indoors, and with an old shawl over 
her head, and a basket on her arm, came out again, went down the 
path, through the narrow gap in the wall which served for a stile, 
into the fields on the river-side. She found a few, and dawdled on. 
She came to where the beck that turned Stephen's mill joined the 
main stream, and stood idly watching it: it, too, was brown and 
swollen this morning. It dashed along so, that where it became 
one with the parent river the waters did not mingle for some few 
yards, and then uniting, as if forced to, but boiling with passion, 
tore along past the pretty garden of Lane-end, the house that stood 
. on its banks, and under the bridge in a fury. Even the church did 
not calm it: it washed the walls of the churchyard quite angrily ; 
and the grey church tower and the trees stood grandly. silent over 
it. Between them and her were the village cottages, and straight 
before her the mill—quite an important manufacturing -sort of 
place, square, with a lot of ugly windows, but looking very 
business-like. 

‘*Karly up, Ruth!’’ said Heriot’s full hearty voice; and she saw 
him coming. His eyes had a pleased look, the look brought about 
by a pleasant surprise. She turned her head away, she did not 
know why, almost as if she was afraid of him. Her sudden action 
shook the basket, and the mushrooms fell out. She stooped to 
pick them up—Stephen helped; and though her face was low, he 
saw it was crimsoning all over. He was not a man of many 
words, he had none of Mike’s smooth sayings to come at his 
bidding, but he had a heart that was throbbing at the sight; he 
could not tell her so, he did not know how. She had rolled 
her sleeves up to her elbow, for the grass was damp with the 
the rain, and wetted them when she was gathering the mushrooms. 
Her fingers were groping nervously for the fallen ones. Their pur- 
poseless wandering was as maddening as to see the blood rush to 
her cheeks. Stephen felt it from head to foot, but how was he to 
Say so? how was he ever to make the girl know? the inability was 
crazing and growing fiercely now; he had owned it for months, 
though the blue of her eyes provoked the longing at the same 
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time it turned him dumb. . Wait! He could not wait: there was 

she and here was he. And somewhere over the hills was Mike 

Shaw. This last remembrance, thought, idea—what shall I call 

' it seemed to have sprung into life in the last second. How did it 

‘come? Like the lightning, it flashed through his brain, and scared 
him in its passage. 

He seized her arm, and stayed her wandering hand ; it was wet 
with the moist grass; he grasped it tightly, cruelly, and she lifted 
her face in a perfect terror. 

“Ruth !’’ it seemed dragged from him, but she wrenched herself 
away, and, leaving basket and all at his feet, fled. Breathless, hot, 
crying, she crouched down, under the wall, when she had cleared 
the style, and flinging back her shawl, put her hands to her eyes, 
as though she would they were blind, after what they had seen. 
They had seen such love as she had heard of, but never seen before. 

‘* He’ll kill me, if I don’t have bim,”’ she gasped, ‘‘ And, oh! 
I daren’t, I daren’t!’’ She was conquered and helpless. 

The church clock struck six. She drew her hands away, and 
saw the grey tower through the trees, and heard the river: rushing 
by. She seemed brought back to the world again. She got up 
and went home, upstairs to her room, She came down trim 
and fresh, and set about her duties. 

The hours came and went till it was evening. Ruth Deans 
was sitting by the fire knitting. It was a large well-built 
kitchen, the bacon and oat-cakes hung from the rafters; but 
the flowers in the windows, the bookcase on the walls, and two or 
three pictures, made it comfortable and habitable-looking ; and 
Ruth, sitting gravely working there, with her smooth, bright hair 
and well-clad figure, added very much to its habitable look. So 
thought many people, and not least her father. 

‘* Aye, lass, but I’d be loth to see thee at anither’s fire-side.”’ 

** What dost mean, father ?”’ 

“I think Stephie Heriot wants thee, Ruth,’’ he said it half 
regretfully. Her eyes had a trace of the old Viking’s now; she 
looked up sharply. 

“Does Stephie Heriot think I’ll go just for he wants me !”’ 

“Nay, lass, don’t fret thee—thee shall always have thy say.’’ 

It was hard to go on quietly knitting. Who says it is not 
sweet—very sweet—to be wanted, to be loved; but who likes to be 
taken, appropriated, without a word? It was just that: she was so 
frightened, she had no words; and though she did not know it, the 
spirit of some princess of old craved within her to exact some proof 
from her knight. She would not have it taken for granted she 
loved him—he seemed to think so, she wilfully said. It was 
always his way to lord it over people; he showed no submission, 
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-none of Mike's little deferences. What right-had he to seize her 
arm so fiercely this morning, and then go and tell her father he 
wanted her? © 

Her knitting-pins flew fast, and row by row Mike's comforter 
was growing to “completion. She wished she could shake off her 
fear of Stephen; she wished she had turned round and laughed 
when he betrayed himself over those mushrooms ;, she wished — 
she wished—and still something told her it was very sweet to be 
wanted—to be loved. 

The next day was Sunday, and surely enough came Mike in 
the evening over the hills from Settle. She saw him in church, 
and she saw Stephen, too, in his accustomed place. She saw him 
give Mike a hymn-book ; she seemed to catch both their faces, as 
it were, for an instant. Stephen’s was grave and quiet, as it always 
was ; he was known as a silent man—but Mike’s eyes were roving, 
and wandered to herself. They both came home to supper with 
Yeoman Deans ; and the girl, wholly lost in her hopes and fears, 
spoke heedlessly to both, while at each word her heart kept beating 
pitilessly. Life was growing strange and bewildering. 

** My head aches, mother,’’ she said, next day. 

‘Go up the fell and taste a bit o’ fresh air, dearie,’’ said the 
good woman, who guessed and knew more than perhaps Ruth her- 
self did. 

She drew her plaid round her, and sauntered up the gill, but it 
was close down there, and the rushing of the little beck made a 
singing in her ears, so she turned about and followed the stream 
bacl: to the mill. She seemed frightened there, for she hastily 
crossed the little village green, and went over the bridge away as 
far as she could. She clambered high up the opposite hill, and sat 
down by the cairn you can see standing out against the sky when 
you look up from the village. It was built before she was born by 
some one half in jest and half in earnest, to remind him, maybe, of 
something he would not tell you or me. ‘The dale lay below her 
as clearly as ina map. From right to left it stretched. Lost in 
hills at its head, then broadening out, the river flowing through, the 
becks dashing from the little gills into it, then widening into the 
distance, where it was lost in another.larger dale lying at right 
angles to it. Directly at her feet was Ernecliffe, as its name 
implies, hidden under crags where many an eagle must have built 
in olden days. There was pretty Lane-end by the bridge, the 
bridge itself, and angry river, the grey church-tower rising out of 
its nest of trees, the many cottages and scrap of village-green, the 
little school at the corner, and just one angle and a chimney of the 
vicarage, and the square business-like mill, a transplanted bit of 
factory —Stephen’ s mill, that set her thinking, 
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Down the dale a storm was driving up, and she lazily watched 
it hiding the hills in mist, and then fleeting on. The first few 
drops came wildly against her face, and roused her. The great 
limestone crags are quite a shelter if you can creep to the leeward 
of them. Ruth got up and scrambled down till stopped by a sharp 
break in the rocks. Finding a convenient ledge, she crouched 
under it, and watched the rain scouring through the dale. She 
noticed some one crossing the bridge, and then begin to climb the 
fell. : 

She watched the black speck as if fascinated; at last she made 
out it was a man, she saw him get over the stone walls; now he 
was hidden in a dip of the hill, now toiling on. Surely it was 
Heriot—he must have seen her pass the mill, or by the cairn, and 
come to try and find her. She shivered and leant against the cold 
stone; she drew her feet more under her plaid, for the grass was 
wet. The ferns and stray bits of heather seemed to watch her, and 
try to help to hide her, but they only shook in the wind, and 
sighed because they could not. A gust caught her shawl; it fell 
off her head, and her hair blew into her eyes, while the rain came 
against her face. She was cold and wet and sad; but it was pour- 
ing so she did not like to move, and besides, she hoped Stephen 
would pass by, and not see her where she was. He was very near, 
she heard him stumble against a stune, and he grasped a bit of 
heather to stay himself. He saw Ruth just beside him. 

** It’s so wet, I’m sheltering !’’ she called out, cheerily, but there 
was an untrue tone in her voice. 

“You're wet and cold,’”’ he said, coming to her; ‘* wait—it’s 
no good moving yet.”” He got to the other side of her that he 
might keep the storm from her a little, and then pulled her plaid 


over her head again, smoothed her hair off her face, and took her 
cold hands and rubbed them. 


**Don’t!’’ she said timidly. 

“I’m going to take care of you always, Ruth.’’ She snatched 
her hands away, and would have got up, a rebellious look in her 
eyes, and the blood rushing angrily to her cheeks; but he put his 
strong hand on her arm, and drew her back. He found words now 
the ice was broken, and could speak—speak terrible things. 

“Then tell me once for all,’”’ he said: ‘do you like Mike 
best. If you do I’ll just go home.” 

“Tl just go bome,’’ came so miserably, that it came with a 
sympathetic ring to the poor, tired girl—tired with thinking and 
sad, She let her hot cheeks drop into her hands, and Ler shoulders, 
nerveless and drooping, showed she had given in.”’ 

‘*Stephie,”” she gasped—she wanted to tell him much more 
but she could not. The rain came colder and fiercer, and then a 
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rumble of thunder. She gave one shiver and lifted her face, 
frightened and worn-out. Heriot’s whole manly attribute of pro- 
tection was roused ; he drew the shrinking, nervous girl close into 
himself, and she hid her face on his shoulder as the lightning 
flashed in her eyes. 

‘*Thee needn’t be afraid now,’’ he murmured, contentedly ; 
and if she raised her face she hid it again, because it only provoked 
him to ki: her trembling mouth. Suddenly she started out of his 
grasp. Her quick ears heard footsteps near. 

“I’m going home, Stephie,’’ 

“What's to haste thee,” he asked, almost scared at her 
impulse. 

“Tt be t’ parson,’’ she exclaimed, and hurriedly made for the 
the footpath. She did not know why, but not for anything would 
she have been seen with Heriot, then. Perhaps it was a sort of 
presentiment, but afterwards she was very thankful to find what 
that impulse had spared her. 

The vicar had been caught in the storm during his ramble, and 
was sheltering, too. He never forgot the start Ruth Deans gave 
him on that lonely fell-side, rushing past him ; and he never forgot 
the strange look on her face—glowing cheeks, eyes wildly bright, 
but half fearful, and the plaid barely keeping back her wind- blown 
yellow hair. 

“* My head’s better, mother,’’ she said, when she got howie. 

‘*Then, child, thee must think o’ thy answer to Stephie 
Heriot. It isn’t right to a good man to keep him waiting till 
thee’s found thy tongue.” _ 

“I’ve answered him, mother,’’ she said, and fled upstairs. 

‘* She waur always ower strange,’’ murmured poor Mrs. Deans, 
as she heard the girl’s bedroom door bang. ‘‘I aye thought she 
liked Mike best.’’ 

Upstairs Ruth was sobbing with her face buried in her pillow. 

‘*T do love him, but I know I canna bide his ways—an’ I 
daren’t tell him so—he’d kill me, he’s that wild.’’ 

She had always felt a constraint when he was by. She could: 
air all her petty coquetries on Mike, but she feared Stephen ; and 
something told her if she got over that it would not be well—there 
would be war, not love. He was unyielding, and if her will came 
in contact, it would be bitter strife. She knew it, and sobbed 
again ; but still she daren’t say nay to him. When he held her in 
his arms in that storm, she felt fatally bound. Oh, how would it 
end ? 

She opened the window and gazed up the hills, wild and storm- 
beat. Oh, she hated them, she hated to think of Mike walking 
over them, and remembered how glad she always was when she 
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could guess the time that he was back in Settle. To-day was 
Monday, she would finish his comforter, and he should have it when 
he came next Sunday evening. She took up her work and went 
down to the kitchen, where she sat alone, knitting and thinking. 
Stephen walked in almost timidly, but he could not rest at home. 
He was thinking of his new treasure, he could scarcely believe it. 
He just wanted to look at her again, to make sure of his great joy 
before he slept that night, to have one more kiss. 

She smiled, and made room for him beside her. The smile 
would come, for it was very sweet, somehow, to know he had come 
just for that smile and nothing else. 

“ Aye, Ruth, I’m si glad to be with thee.”” This was a great 
deal for him to say, and so a great deal to hear. She loved him 
when he was gentle like this ; she was not afraid of him, and looked 
up. 

“ Stephie, wilt thee always think so ?’’ and then she half-trembled 
for be the present what it might, she dreaded the future. 

“Ruth, lass,’ he said, sternly, ‘‘dinna ask that again. I 
would not take thee if I did not think so.” 

Any other woman would have known what that meant, but it 
fired her. She did not recognise a depth of love far deeper than 
she would have found elsewhere, save in such a strong fervent 
nature as his—she knitted quickly and nervously. 

He watched her hands flying, and melted again into the strange, 
new soothing mood that had come to him. 

‘* Be this for me?’’ he said, half in jest, playing with the end 
of her work that hung down. 

** Tt’s for Mike Shaw,” she said, abruptly. 


“Mike Shaw ?’’ he repeated the name slowly ; ‘‘ I thought thee 
told me——”’ 
“TI told you nothing,’’ she broke in; “I promised him last 


week.’” Was she wavering only last week then !—Heriot was 
stunned. 


‘*T think thee’s not boun’ to knit for him, now.’’ 


“ Thee’s jealous,” Ruth said, bending her face down, for it was 
burning. 


“* I’m not jealous,’’ he answered her ; ‘* but thee must keep thy 
troth.”’ 


“‘T’m not breaking it !’’ 

He felt he would be dealing lightly with his if he kept it no 
stricter, and thought the same by her. 

‘* Thee’s not true if thee thinks by another.”’ 

“I don’t Stephie, but I’ll keep my word by Mike.”’ 

‘* Thee cannot keep thy word by both.” 
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_ “Thee’s jealous,” she said, fearfully again, ‘‘ an’ I'll ne’er wed 
a jealous man.” 

Stephen’s face was pitiable. . 

‘“‘ Thee’ll kill me if thee says that,’’ he gasped, hoarsely. “‘ You 
are mine,’’ he went on, rousing, and he seized her hands and sought 
her eyes. They fell before him, and she daren’t deny him. He 
was terrible in his passion, and when she went to sleep she sobbed 
because she knew this could not go on smoothly, and must end— 
everything has an end. She struggled to grasp at the great untold. 
Thousands, aye millions of men and women have fought like her 
_with an unknown future, and at last cried they gave up—so did 
she. 

*‘T canna ken it,’’ she moaned, and turned on her pillow. 

The days that came were stormy and wild, perhaps the sun 
flickered awhile, and lit up Whernside with a watery smile, made 
the becks dance gaily, and then vanished for the rain to comé—the 
rain that brought the mists, that swelled the streams, that made 
the mountain paths impassable, and prevented Mike coming over 
from Settle at his wonted times. And the rain kept Ruth indoors, 
and her work grew and finished, and Stephen watched it till its 
end. He watched the stitches patiently, he forbore to ruffle her ; 
he said, “‘ When it is over she will be really mine,”’ 

She drew out the last pin, and caressingly passed’ her hand 
over the clinging wool. Why did she, for it brought an angry 
light into Stephen’s eyes, and he snatched it out of her hands. 

“Have done, Ruth!’’ and he flung it on the table. “I’ve 
watched you working till I’m mad—I tell you I’m mad to see you 
slave for Mike ; what’s Mike to you ?”’ 

‘“*T wonder why he doesn’t come for it,” she said, for her blood 
was up. | 

Why did they jar on each other till Ruth’s fear broke down, 
and she felt daring. It seemed to yield with a crash, and the girl 
looked her lover in the face and taunted him with jealousy—not 
with bent face did she whisper it as once she had done, but with 
alf the boldness of an angry woman. It was will to will now, and 
fatal for the side that loved most; for the love stole in upon the 
anger, and Stephen, in his mighty passion for her, could only 

beseech her to unsay her words. She was a pure, womanly girl, 
but with an inborn pride that had always revolted from bending, 
from acknowledging she was conquered—as great a fear had kept 
it smothered so far— now that had vanished, and her fault rode 
triumphant. _ 

‘“*T never can or will, Stephen ; I hate your cringing words— 
you must show me you’re not jealous, or I'll ne’er wed you.” 
That was part of the way she went to break his heart. 
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‘¢ T’J] do anything,’’ he swore, for he was beside himself. For 
years he had lived quietly on, his nature to its heart’s core un- 
stirred. There is a tarn in the beck that flows past us—it is very 
still, it is not like the stream quickly provoked from its very 
shallowness ; but have you ever seen the pool troubled down, down 
to its depth—that is terrible! Stephen was maddened to his soul, 
and he swore what she commanded he would do. 

She picked up the comforter. ‘Carry that to Mike over the 
fells.’’ He seized it and was gone. 

The bang of the door, the sound of hurrying feet, the smart 
click of the gate, and then a waning figure. The sunshine on 
the hills, a wild, sobbing rain, a mist—a terrible mist that dis- 
torts, blinds, misleads. A passionate soul at home, that changed 
with the rain to a tearful, anxious face, and when the mist arose 
Ruth was brokenhearted. 

# * *K * » 

Mike Shaw was busy in his workshop. As he planed a board 
and scattered the shavings around, he hummed a tune—a gay, 
lively air. 

“It’s ower early for ’t to darken,”’ he said to himself, stopping 
his hand awhile, and looking out. ‘‘ A wild night on the fells, I 
ken. I muste’en bide a bit afore I see the bonny Rutb.”’ 

He didn’t seem to mind it much, and took up his plane again, 
humming as before. ‘The shop-door opened and a man stood on 
the step. His clothes were drenched with rain, his hair was limp 
and soaking under his soaking cap, and there was a look on his 
face that Mike Shaw had never seen before on anyone’s face. He 
tried afterwards to describe it, but his feeble words could not tell 
how Stephen stood there, and pulling a small rolled-up woollen 
wrap out of his pocket without a syllable, threw it down and 
vanished. 

Mike picked it up, and burst out laughing. 

‘* Aye, she’s a rare one, is the bonny Ruth, to think that dour 
chap should ha’ the carrying o’ ’t,’’ and he laughed again. ‘‘ He 
didnt like the job, or I’m much mistaken.’’ He put it aside on a 
shelf, and went off whistling to his tea. 

* x : * ae * 

Stephen strode homeward with a perfect tempest, tearing love 
from his heart, reason from his brain, and surging through him in 
mad uneontrol. Blindly he staggered on, a storm around anda 
storm within. He passed out of sight of Settle over the fells, and 
the mist crept on and hid him—it stole on stealthily, it made no 
noise, but surely it gained on him; it shrouded the hills and dales, 
invested the limestone crags with wierdest forms, niade the heather 
@ank and clogging, and held Stephen Heriot in its cruel subtle 
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embrace. He walked on, but he was going the wrong way—he 
began to find it out; his clothes hung heavy on him, his feet ached, 
his hands were so cold he could barely hold his stick, and his brain 
seemed on fire and could not direct his steps. His soul, wrenched 
with its fierce humiliation, was warring a maddening war against 
itself. His heart had never before been even stirred; now it all on 
a sudden was wrung, probed to its core, cheated, despised, trodden 
under foot. How could a brain live in such company ? how could 
eyes, drylidded as with a scorching metal, tell the road to feet half- 
' dead with their passionate striving? The whole man—mind, soul, 

body—was one awful, unutterable ‘tempest—and that man was alone 
and lost. 

The shepherds in the farmsteads said, ‘‘ Pray, God, there’s no 
one on the fells to-night.”’ 

The mist shut out the last light of heaven, and the moon 
could not shine. Stephen slipped on the wet heather. Oh, it was 
rest, and he clung to it and dreamt he was at home. He woke 
again, there was something grey beside him; surely it was Ruth’s 
grey dress ; he grasped it, he laid his head against the cold stone, 
but it gave not back his embrace. He sprang from it with a ring- 
ing scream, “‘ Heartless!’ He flung his hands to his eyes to shut 
out the terrible thing—he fled from it. The wind whistled in his 
ears, the rain beat in his face. Through his passion came the 
knowledge he was lost. Nature made him struggle on, but nature 
made him faint, too. The last glimmerings flickered up and went 
out, leaving him ‘‘lost!’’ It was Ruth’s mocking voice. 

It was no place for reason to stay. Such a character from its 
very depth boiled in turmoil and unseated her. She could not hold 
her own in sucha storm. She can ride on shallower waters, but is 
wrecked on a foaming ocean. He flung himself down, his soul in 
agony ; he shook like a child—it was terrible. ‘* Mother—heaven 
—Ruth!’’ 

God help us in like peril ! 

x * o * * * 


John Deans, junior, came in to his midday meal, looking 
troubled. 

“Ts’t ought wrong, lad ?’’ said his mother ; “ see Ruth’s white 
face—ye both seem strange, the day.”’ 

John muttered something. 

“T will know,’ cried his sister; but he could not tell her, he 
could not tell her how some shepherd’s had found Heriot miles out 
of the beaten track ; almost dead with a torturing fever in his limbs, 
and not knowing what he said; his mind wandering, and crying 
wildly to his mother to ‘‘ keep her away.”’ 

‘He will not see thee, Ruth,’’ said John, sadly, when she 
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said she must go to him—and so she came to learn the whole awful 
truth. 
* * * * 


It was a fair sweet Sunday evening, and Mike came down from 
Settle. 

“ How’s Mistress Ruth?’’ he asked, as he knocked at Yeoman 
Dean’s door. 

** But poorly,”’ said the farm-girl. 

“What's the matter?’ he said, and pushed into the kitchen. 
There he stood affrighted. A shadow of the old Ruth was before 
tim. 
‘“*Go away, Mike Shaw,” she said, ‘‘and never come here 
again.” 

The servant dragged him out by the sleeve. ‘* Dinna speak to 
her, sir.”’ 

Mike whistled his lively air again, and ejaculated—‘‘ I'll e’en 
see if the Drivers be in ; I want a bit sup afore I start home.’ 

The mill was sold to a new hand, because, as the story goes, 
the late master had never regained his reason, owing to a terrible 
night he had passed on the fells. 

“Enoo’ to scare a man,”’ they said, and Ruth was thankful that 
was all they knew. The good vicar had not seen them together 
that first time they met—and the grief was all‘her own. No one 
pointed her out as the girl that had driven Stephen Heriot wild. 

“ Poor lass !’’ said her mother ; “‘ she’ll e’en stay wi’ us always 
now, I ken.”’ 

. “* John,’’ said old Yeoman Deans, when he came to die ; ‘‘ ye’ll 
ne’er turn Ruthie out—e’en if ye ha’ a wife an’ bairns ye’ll keep 
room for her by the fireside.’’ 

7 * * * * 

Well, friend, we’ve watched the beck a good bit, haven’t we! 
Let’s go to the inn—it must be supper-time, and we’ve rested 
enoughs 





JOSEPHINE; OR, LOVE AND EMPIRE. 


ACT III. 


St. Cloud—State apartment—Foucut seated at table with papers—» 





he pushes them away and rises. 


FOUCHE. 


Nothing’s of worth that’s not been long desired— 

I have but to succeed to make delay 

Itself exalt my object and my triumph. 

Yes, from the day when it was fixed that she 

Should be crowned Empress, and I had to own 

That I had failed (though it was then no more 

Than a design to forward his ambition), 

I’ve hated her—have held her as my foe, 

And seen, in each new victory, new cause 

Why she should share no longer in a power 

She does but weaken. And at last, it seems, 

The seed of discontent I have had sown 

Is starting into blossom. What it needs 

Now is the sun of full publicity. 

Shall I invoke its beams.this very hour— 

Make a mere conference on state affairs 

Excuse for hints of a new policy ? 

What of the Emperor’s anger, true or feigned, 

Twill be enough that I have dared to speak. 
[Enter TALLEYRAND] 

Welcome to council, Prince. Who follows you? 


TALLEYRAND, 

One who is rash in council as in battle : 
With just this difference that the same trait 
Proclaims him there a hero, here a fool. 


FOUCHE. 
Ah! the new King of Naples, 
| Enter Murat and DavouTj 


7 And with him 
Marshal Davout—the sword and its foil. 


MURAT (/0 FOUCHE). 
I put it to you, Duke. If Alexander 
Bequeathed his conquests to his generals, 
What need of other destiny for France ? 























F osephune. 


FOUCHE (looking at DAVOUT). 
Perhaps he thinks that France is not Macedon. 





MURAT. 

And what of that ? 
The title great will no more firmly cling 
To Alexander than Napoleon. 


FOUCHE, 
Your Majesty is too profound for me. 


MURAT (aside). 
Oh ! bah !—these statesmen! Put him in the field, 
And he’d refuse to reap a victory 
That wasn’t worked out like a rule of three. 


FOUCHE (40 DAVOUT). 
So, then, it seems to you the Empire craves 
Something to make it stable—something more 
F’en than trembling reverence which greets 
On every side our country’s magic name. 


DAVOUT. 
Why none of us can fail to recollect 
That on the life of one man hangs the fate 
Of France. That life a bullet may destroy ; 
Or (if this be forbid), the assassin’s knife. 
Where, then, this Empire risen from the dust ; 
This mighty fabric sprung as from enchantment ; 
It will dissolve as at the blast of doom. 


FOUCHE. 
Your foresight, Marshal, goes beyond my own: 
If I might venture to disclose what I— (Aesztates) 


MURAT. 
Out with it, man ; 
As well be weighted with a bag of gold 
One must not use, as thoughts one dare not speak. 


FOUCHE. 
Well, then, my thoughts 
Were less of France than of the Emperor. 
He has, by his own genius, formed a power 
So far extended and so formidable 
The world may ne'er again behold its like: 
And, looking on this tree of giant growth, 
Upheaving by its roots the soil of Europe, 
What is his thought—that it must die with him, 
Or, bitterer still, become the heritage 
Of one not of his blood. Why, where the churl, 
Possessor of a paltry house or plot, 











F osephine. 


Who does not hope for offspring as his heirs ? 
What workman even, owning but a skill 
Beyond his fellows, can repress the wish 

To teach ‘/his craft to one he trusts will prove 
Still apter than his sire ? We know the dream 
The Empress indulged, that fate might make 
Her daughter’s marriage with a Bonaparte 

The means of giving Frarice a welcome heir : 
We know, too, how that dream has been dispelled 
By the boy’s death. It cannot be renewed 

By a new birth. The Emperor’s love and hope 
Were fixed in it, and never can be given 

Again to any child, except his own. 


DAVOUT. 

You think so? 
FOUCHE. 

What is it points not to one sure result ? 
Has not the loss impressed a deeper change 
On him, and on the Empress, than even 
On the child’s parents? Why the former’s look 
Of struggling, not with grief, but warring claims 
Upon his feelings? Why the latter’s air 
Of having forfeited all human joy? 
Nor is this all (dispute it as you may) : 
If once the word Divorce was dangerous, 
’Tis muttered now throughout the breadth of France. 


MURAT. 
I’ll not believe it! In the camp, perhaps, 
And in the Court the aim is to reflect 
What may be deemed the Emperor’s desire : 
But these are not the country. Can ¢¢ spare 
The friend whose voice alone has power to plead 
For mercy when stern justice has condemned ? 
Or, has the force of charity so spread 
From her example, that the poor no more 
Will need her bounty ? 


FOUCHE (fo TALLEYRAND). 
Quite a new rule for ruling. If the poor 
And disaffected can so ill dispense 
With our good Empress, why, then, of course— 


TALLEYRAND. 
You’ve read no history, or you should know 
The madness of to-day becomes to-morrow 
Accepted wisdom, while what now is such 
Will then seem barbarism past belief. 






























































F osephine. 


Yes, it may be Senates will legislate, 
Two centuries hence, for want and discontent. 
FOUCHE, - 
All I can say, then, is, I'd rather be 
Counted a fool two centuries hence than now. 
TALLEYRAND (aside). 
One may enjoy the double reputation. 
(Aloud). Why speak so openly to one who shares 
No single thought with you ? 
[Zooks at Murat who converses with Davour. 
FOUCHE, 
Why for what else was language given us 
But to express our feelings ? 
TALLEYRAND. 
Were you diplomatist as I, dear Fouché, 
You soon would learn that language is bestowed, 
Less to reveal than to conceal our thoughts. 
What need to speak of good deeds slightingly ? 
Whate’er his rank, no soldier ever rose 
Above the vulgar creed of reverence. 


FOUCHE. 
Oh, fear not ! I’ve earned the privilege 
Of uttering truth, and being disbelieved. 
TALLEYRAND. 
I understand you. Labour half one’s life 
To be called liar, and in age one may 
Assume youth’s candour free from all reproach. 
ROUCHE, 
You hear him, Davout? Quite a pattern friend. 
| Davout and Murat rejoin them. 
DAVOUT. 
He'd satirize the memory of his mother. 
FOUCHE. 
Write his own epitaph with acid ink. 
MURAT. 
Play chess with every crowntd head in Europe. 


TALLEYRAND. 
If there is one thing I have learned to bear 
With passing equanimity, it is 
A load of compliment, and such a load 
Is light to carry as a bag of wind. 





[ Znter NAPOLEON. 
NAPOLEON, 
Messieurs, your pardon if I have detained you ; 
But there is scarcely much to argue now. 
MURAT. 
Upon my life, I don’t know why we're met ! 











F osephine. 


Unless it is, by mutual assurance, 

To realise the changes which have made 
France the new name for Europe. 

Think of a Bonaparte as King of Spain ; 
Vienna entered by French conquerors ; 

Of Rome become a portion of the Empire ! 


NAPOLEON, 
To think upon our gains is to inquire 
Whom they have made our foes, whom left our friends. 
You have been silent, Talleyrand, of late ; 
_ How say you now, is not the Czar with me— 
His interest one with France ? 


TALLEYRAND. 
Allow me, sire, to say 
Friendships political are doubtful things ; 
Based on the shifting interests of the hour. 


NAPOLEON, 
You doubt alliance that you do not make. 
Your thought, Davout? ‘Tis frowning on your brow. 


DAVOUT, 
When Alexander and his barbarous hordes 
Wear but an empty scabbard at their sides, 
And melt their swords and bayonets into soup 
To feed the victims in Siberia’s mines, 
I shall believe that Russia means us well. 


NAPOLEON. 
Rough words, my Marshal. Now for Joseph Fouché 


FOUCHE, 
Permit me. briefly to retrace the matter. 
Your Majesty must know, as well as I, 
Fair words are far from deeds. Russia’s alliance 
Is not, as it now stands, to be maintained. 
Envy may gall far more than injury, 
And soon her fancied sense of wrong will burst 
The bounds of caution, and retrieve itself 
By open treachery. Which then were best, 
To buy her constancy upon new terms, 
Or turn to others powers ? 


NAPOLEON. 
| Turn to whom? 

What other powers? ‘To England, my worst foe ? 

To Austria, crouching for another spring ? 

To Prussia, passive only from her weakness? 

To Spain? Why Spain should be our appanage, 

’Tis only for the sake of argument 

That I allow the Empire needs allies. 
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F osephine. 


FOUCHE. 
Far more than argument, I humbly trust : 
I look to facts. Still hear me further, sire. 
What realm of Europe is not fast enlisted 
In favour of your power, soon will join 


In league against it. 
NAPOLEON. 
Be it so ; go on. 
FOUCHE. 


If I have dared to doubt the Russian faith, 
May I now dare to specify the means 
By which the Muscovite may be secured ? 


NAPOLEON. 
Proceed—proceed ! 


FOUCHE. 


The Royal houses, then, 
Should be made one, in blood as well as bond. 


TALLEYRAND (aside). 
He holds the lighted torch beneath his fingers, 


. Will it but burn his hand or fire the brain >— 


NAPOLEON. 
You pause! What is there that you dare not speak? 


FOUCHE. 
Your Majesty, I speak not for myself, 
I plead for France—your title, and your subjects. 
While deeply loyal to the Empress, 
Still must we feel her children are not yours, 
And policy suggests that you should place 
Beside you on the throne a princess who 
May bless France with an heir. 


NAPOLEON. 
Is this idea your own ? 


FOUCHE, 


As much my own 
As foresight can be claimed by anyone. 


NAPOLEON, 
Confess you are sufficiently explicit. 


MURAT (aside). 
Oh ! model husband ! 


FOUCHE, 
Sire, my hardihood 
But proves the depth of my devotedness. 


NAPOLEON. 
Let your reserve, then, prove it for the future. 
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F osephine, 


I'll be endebted for my policy 
To no one but myself. 


TALLEYRAND (aside). 
He'll think of it. 


NAPOLEON, 
Messieurs, I would confer with you to-morrow ; 
I will not now detain you: 
[NAPOLEON gues up stage, MuRAT and DAVOUT go out, 


TALLEYRAND (aside fo FOUCHE), 
You venture to remain. 


FOUCHE. 
The iron is hot, 
And I must strike at once. 


TALLEYRAND, 
You've placed your head within the lion’s jaws ; 
Pray heaven his appetite for blood is dull, 


FOUCHE, 
There is a savage nation where the man 
First to give news of the King’s death is slain. 
Did some such law apply in this I’d speak, 
In order to replace a worn-out rule 
With a new, vigorous sway. 


TALLEYRAND, 
Well, I must say that I admire boldness— 
In other men. It is a luxury 
Too great for me. [ Zxi¢ TALLEYRAND, 


: FOUCHE (aside). 
True, though I never breathed the battle smoke, 
The bravest of his Marshals would not dare 
What I now dare. Pes 
(NAPOLEON comes down). 


NAPOLEON (aside). 


Is not this my dreaam— 
Master of men, yet but the tool of fate ? 


FOUCHE, 
If I might urge one word of explanation— 


NAPOLEON. 
Fouché, still here ! 


FOUCHE, 
Your majesty is angered past all pardon, 
And yet— 
NAPOLEON, 


You'd make excuses,—-even you 
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For giving thus the idle prate of tools. 


FOUCHE 
Often the echo, sire, of wisdom’s thought. 


NAPOLEON. 
Have lines so marked Time’s march upon my face— 
Are mine eyes dim—has my hair grown so white, 
My hands so weak, that men talk of succession ? 
Tell them to spare themselves anxiety, 
My work as yet is only half fulfilled. 


FOUCHE. 
And when 'tis finished, then——— 


NAPOLEON, 
You pause. 


FOUCHE. 
A King imposed on France, may give away 
Your conquests as a payment for his crown, 
(NAPOLEON starts defiantly), 
Unless you leave a guardian of your blood 
To keep what you have won. The common thought 


Was that— : 
NAPOLEON. 
Say on. 
You cannot err more than you have already. 
FOUCHE, 


This then—that your late lenity to Austria 
Had a strong motive—that your Majesty 
Had fixed on an Archduchess for a consort. 


NAPOLEON. 
’Tis fit you shield yourself behind report. 


FOUCHE, 
If I’ve done so I shield myself no longer, 
But risking in your service more than life, 
Your gracious favour, speak my inmost thought. 


(NAPOLEON 2s about to speak), 
Nay, grant me freedom, though it bring me ruin. 
You would refound the Empire of the West, 
You would familiarise once more the title 
Which for a thousand years has been unheard, — 
Kindle afresh the unforgotten glory 
Which still illumes the name of Charlemagne. 

(NAPOLEON ‘urns away), 


Such is your destiny, and will you mar it 
By pity fora woman? Will you let 
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A tie of social policy restrain 
A policy embracing age on age? 
NAPOLEON (aside). 
Strange one’s own thoughts should from another's lips 
Assume new force! “Such is your destiny,” 
Yet where my warrant? Who can always trace 
Undoubtedly the beacon of his fate ? 
What if my genius be indeed no more 
Than blinded will, and my proud, guiding star 
Naught but propitious, fickle accident ? 
[Returns to Foucut), 


FOUCHE, 
I know where lies the sting. You fear yet more 
To inflict, than bear distress ; but far the worst 
Has been endured already. 


NAPOLEON, 
Do youmean ?— 
FOUCHE, 

Surely your Majesty has never dreamed 
Your nephew’s death could of itself bow down 
The Empress with such utter, blank despair ? 
With its young life faded her final trust ; 
Yet were she not prepared—almost resigned— 
What is a woman’s heart—a woman’s love, 
When cast into the scale.of lasting sway ? 
What bait for Europe’s favour can you show 
More tempting than to cast in your proud lot 
With its born rulers? Form a dynasty, 
And you at once baptise your victories. 


(NAPOLEON appears about to speak, then checks himself, and exit 
hurriedly). 

It tells—it tells. The thing is half resolved, 
And, sincé he knows no stop or backward step, 
The end is not far distant. ‘Teach me, Chance, 
What I can do to hasten the conclusion ; 
Give me occasion and you'll find me apt. 

(He goes up stage and exit. Enter JOSEPHINE.) 


JOSEPHINE. 
Oh! could I but retain this holy trust, 
Reproof at once of feverish hope and dread ! 
Why must we set ourselves a task which heaven 
Sues to relieve us of, and aim to mould 
Our fate by our frail knowledge and desires? 
How oft are tears a truer gift by far 
Than our self-chosen joys ! and can I fail, 
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When Heaven has proved my darkest fear in vain— 
Shielding my husband’s life from every foe, 

To yield up this last care? Since God decreed 
Our union, it must be He who will defend it. 


(Re-enter Foucnt), 


FOUCHE. 
Satan or God! Right welcome either now 
(JOSEPHINE dows coldly to him as she crosses the stage.) 
May I crave audience of your Majesty ? 


JOSEPHINE, 
A little later. Do not now disturb me. 
My soul grew calm before the sacred altar ; 
So vex it not. 


FOUCHE. 
Your Majesty derives 
Great solace from religion ? 


JOSEPHINE. 
Ay—the greatest ! 


. FOUCHE. 
What courage is to men faith is to woman, 
Supplying her with equal fortitude. 
Resistance is his strength—hers resignation, 
The holier far and best—perchance the hardest 
Of all strength to attain. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Such words from you! 
If I remember truly, it was you 
Who reared above the public sepulchres 
The hopeless words “ Death is eternal sleep.” 


FOUCHE, 
Ay—for all earthly labours end in rest. 
It may be my misfortune that my mind 
Has dared to ask some questions for itself, 
And faltered in allegiance to the Church : 
Yet I can reverence true piety. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Religion, sir, is thankful for the boon. 
FOUCHE. 
Long have I watched for such a time as this, 
When your pure mind, upraised by late communion 
With saints in Heaven, could truly estimate 
The utter nothingness of earthly good. 


JOSEPHINE. 
riave you resumed your holy vows, 
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Broken so long ago? Is it a priest 
Who now addresses me? 


FOUCHE, 
No, Madame, a friend. 
Or, if that term offend you, let me say 
I speak as your political adviser. 


JOSEPHINE (aside). 
Ah! 
Why must my heart presage impending ill ? 
What means this terror, heralding his words ? 
(Aloud). I listen, sir—I listen. 


FOUCHE. 
Although your Majesty has never yet 
Unwisely meddled with affairs of state, 
I cannot doubt that whate’er touches France 
Bespeaks your first attention and concern. 
Let me, then, tell you that the Tilsit treaty 
Lives on the paper upon which ’twas writ, 
But only there, and, as a consequence, 
That France among the nations stands alone. 


JOSEPHINE. 
So may she ever stand alone—in glory. 


FOUCHE, 
Doubtless an envied solitude. Yet still, 
?Twere well to understahd’she has no friend. 


JOSEPHINE. 

France needs no friends. What valour has she lost } 
Since in her might she overcame three Empires? 
The sun of Austerlitz can never set. 


FOUCHE. 
Ah ! if her daughters all could feel like you, 
Then we might scan the future with new hope. 
’Tis women such as you should be the spring 
Of a long race of heroes. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Yes, should be. 


FOUCHE. 
With a contempt right royal you refer 
To Russia’s, Austria’s, Prussia’s, subdued arms ; 
But what if, to this list, we add the names 
Of England, Sweden—re-arising Spain ? 
Madame reflect, France is no continent 
That she can challenge all the rest of Europe. 
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F osephine. 


JOSEPHINE. 


What ! is Napoleon’s star upon the wane ? 
Fades power from him? 


FOUCHE. 

Your Majesty shall judge. 
As minister of police ’tis mine to learn 
Conspiracies which none beside can dream of. 
Have you forgot the hardy, well-laid plan 
To tamper with the army, through Moreau ? 
Another general has now been found 
Willing to play the traitor. 

JOSEPHINE. 
Impossible ! 


FOUCHE. 
That word ne’er barriers man’s depravity. 
I must repeat it—a plot’most similar, 
But wider spread, is working now its silent, 
Baneful way. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Great Heaven ! 


FOUCHE. 
Under its influence the army’s grown— 
Abhorrent task to say it—disaffected. 
Without an ally, and a loyal one, 
Napoleon leads it to the field no more. 


JOSEPHINE, 
Frenchmen turned traitors! Oh! it cannot be! 


FOUCHE, 
Frenchmen will reason for themselves, Madame. 


JOSEPHINE, 
The meaning of this confidence ?—speak out. 


FOUCHE. 
That I may briefly show your Majesty 
How yet the bitter end may be avoided— 
How Emperor and Empire may be saved. 


JOSEPHINE, 
Did I hear night? The army disaffected ! 


FOUCHE. 
Truly the word is harsh, but how express 
Impending ruin in a pleasant phrase ? 


JOSEPHINE. 
Desert the man who covers them with glory ! 
Their Emperor—General—Comrade—can it be ? 




































F osephene, 


FOUCHE. 
The cause—your majesty, seek that, 
And, finding, doubt no more. 
JOSEPHINE, 
What is the cause? 


FOUCHE. 
It wounds me but to name it. And yet think, 
Monarchs are mortal. Should the Emperor die 
The nation, now so thoroughly united, 
Wouid be dissevered and no more a nation. 
The names Republican and Bourbonist, 
Of late almost forgot, would rise once more 
To scare by their conjunction law and life. 
And this decause the crown has no successor. 
(JOSEPHINE recoils and grasps chair to save herself from falling.) 
In your hands rests the future weal of France— 
Nay, more—Napoleon’s safety. Russia’s alliance, 
Which, as it stands, a trivial strain would snap, 
Can be made firm by only one event. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Pause not ; 
Speak your worst thought. 


FOUCHE. 
True—true, It must be said— 
The Emperor’s marriage with a daughter 
Of Russia’s or of Austria’s royal line. 


JOSEPHINE, 
Mine being first—annulled. 


FOUCHE. 
Your Majesty is nobly calm. 
JOSEPHINE. 
Calm !—had you instructions to say this? 


: FOUCHE. 
The consciousness of dealing death to faction, 
To home and foreign treachery alike, 
Will aid you in the sacrifice of self. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Is the support of patriotism more 
Even than that of piety ? 


FOUCHE. 
Your grief is sacred— 
I have no answer for your Majesty. 
JOSEPHINE. 


No answer! Yes—one— you have one at least, 
Do you obey instructions? Tell me that, 
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F osephine. 


FOUCHE. 
Madame, I but foretell what I foresee. 


JOSEPHINE. 


Base tamperer ! this is nothing. On your oath— 
If oaths can bind you—did the Emperor 


Bid you thus speak to me ? 
FOUCHE (r«</uctantly). 
He did not. 
JOSEPHINE, 


Then you, responsible but to yourself, 

Come to draw from me a consent to lose— 
Ah! not alone my dignity and crown— 
These of themselves are little—but my name, 
My glorious title of Napoleon’s wife : 

Bid me forego my claim upon his love— 

All the dear memories which years have spun 
To knit me closer to him. 


FOUCHE, 
Your Majesty, forgive me if I say 
This tone befits a girl—a morbid girl, 
Who dreams that love is all the good of life. 
Are there no great examples in the past 
Of woman’s desperate strength? Have they not won, 
By deeds of sacrifice, as high reriown 
As men by feats of statesmanship or arms? 
But wherefore turn to dim antiquity 
For female names held sacred as amongst 
Those who for kindred, faith, or country 
Have laid down life and counted it as naught ? 
Has France none such—does no immortal halo 
Cling to the memory of the warrior maid, 
Who, working miracles, received the meed 
Of heavenly qualities—a martyr’s doom ? 
Can the most cynical or light of heart 
Forget the glorious Roland, or let fade 
The name of Charlotte Corday ? 


JOSEPHINE. 
Oh! bitter mockery ! 
Would I not also die for him or France ? 
To yield up breath, what is there easier ? 
But to retain sense, motion, memory, 


.And ask one’s heart the wherefore—to drag on 


With but one yearning—yearning for the grave! 


FOUCHE. 
The greater sacrifice the greater fame. 
Mistake me not, "tis not in irony 















F osephine, 


I say to you be greater than all these. 

If they have endured death, endure you life : 
Prove to the world and Azm a matchless love— 
A love which knows not weak self-tenderness. 


JOSEPHINE, 
Enough, sir! Dwelling only on your words, 
I half forgot whose voice ’twas uttered them. 
You, who ne’er made the hollowest sacrifice, 
Who knows not what love means, to urge me thus. 
Would such devotedness avail to keep 
Me dearer absent than my rival near? 
(satirically), But answer not ; it were too hard a task 
To bid you long support the heroic strain. 


FOUCHE. 
One word, your Majesty! I crave your pardon 
For judging you by rules men find to hold 
Good of your sex. I see, not glowing words, 
Appealing to the heart, but reason best 
Can gain your ear. Let me, then, speak to you 
As to the Emperor. Why fight against 
What nothing will avert nor long delay? 
True wisdom is, with an unflinching hand, 
To mould whoe’er, or what can best be bent 
To further one’s designs, and never means 
To waste one’s strength by blind obstructiveness 
To fate and its decrees. Were death to claim 
Him whom you love, you’d say my tears are vain ; 
Duty commands submission to my doom. 
Count absence, then, as death, and think of him 
As but existing for posterity. 


JOSEPHINE, 
Must I connive e’en at the desecration 
Of sacramental oaths ?—abjure the pledge 
Made before God’s high altar ? 


FOUCHE. 
Policy sanctions and commands all things. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Policy—aye'!—the murder of a king. 
The memory of the Revolution lives, 
Its records tell the part you took therein— 
Your boast that you received its principles, 
Not through the leading force of mere example, 
Nor from the love of tumult, but because 
Reflection and conviction forced them on you. 
1 yet recall your vote for the King’s death, 
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A vote not passed in silence—not the act 
Of harsh necessity, but aided by 

Your strongest eloguence—by a demand 
For death without repeal—without delay. 
Go, sir, you are the same to-day as then : 
Self-worshipper ! Napoleon’s dynasty 

For your own sake alone must be upheld ; 
Let but his power really decline, 

And you would be the earliest to desert— 
If not first to betray. 


FOUCHE, 
Madame you have no right— 


JOSEPHINE. 
No right ! 
I’m Empress yet, despite your plots, and warn you 
You shall have reason to remember it. 
Shall a man wash insult out in blood, 
And woman ne’er resent it ? 


[Goes up stage. 
FOUCHE (aside). 
Wise Emperor, to insist that girls be trained 
To passive piety! Surely religion 
Was invented first to deaden woman’s will ! 
[ Exst Foucut. 


JOSEPHINE, 
Napoleon’s reign endangered —made dependent 
Upon some foreign power! The army false ; 
And, more than this, my husband false to me ! 
(Rings dell), 

This hour his words shall meet with their denial, 
Or—God ! is’t possible ?—with confirmation. 

[Enter Madame,REMUSAT, 


MADAME REMUSAT. 
Madame, you summon me. 
JOSEPHINE (wildly pointing to portrait of NAPOLEON im General's uniform). 
Aye-——see you that, 
The man whose only sceptre was his sword. 
The bold, blunt soldier—give him back to me! 
Strip off the purple mantle—leave him thus, 
The foremost General of all the world— 
Leave him that title only. Selfish France ! 
Why crown your glory with a woman’s woe ? 
To quell your vague alarms, must I forego 
All that my life holds precious? No—I cannot— 
Such sacrifice Napoleon will not ask. 












F osephene. 


MADAME REMUSAT. 
What shall I think this bitter speech forbodes ? 


: JOSEPHINE, 
A breaking heart! Go, if you pity me, 
And ask the Emperor to see me here. 

| Exit Madame REMUSAT. 
What shall I say to him? Alas, my fears 
Grow every instant stronger. Has he not 
Compelled two brothers to divorce their wives 
And mate with Royalty? What, then, am I, 
That I should stand between him and ambition ? 
Oh! Love or Empire, which will prove the stronger ? 

‘Zinter NAPOLEON. 


. 


NAPOLEON. 
Your messenger alarms me—are you ill ? 
JOSEPHINE, 
Not ill, but wretched—mad ! 
(Casts herself into his arms.) 
NAPOLEON, 
What is it, Josephine ? 
(She releases herself and looks searchingly at him.) 
JOSEPHINE. 
Do you not know ? 
You do not even’guess. He spoke one truth, then. 


NAPOLEON. 

He! who? 

JOSEPHINE. 

Your creature, Fouché. 

Some honest remnant forced him to admit 
You did not send him. 

NAPOLEON. 

Send him ! No—why should I ? 
What has he said to agitate you thus ? 


JOSEPHINE, 
Insult !—treason !—that your dominion’s fading— 
That, to preserve yourself a tottering throne, 
You must divorce me—cast me forth dishonoured, 
And wed a Royal bride. 
NAPOLEON, 
What ! did he go so far ? 


JOSEPHINE. 
Is this your answer? 
No hotter indignation on your lips ! 
Why he anticipated my submission— 
My calm consent, and blandly strove to prate 
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F osephine, 


Of holy consolation. Such outrage, 
Entails one only punishment—dismissal. 


NAPOLEON, 
He is too useful. 
JOSEPHINE. 
Do you measure thus 
The boundless insult offered to your wife ? 


NAPOLEON. 
Oh! be content—my anger shall rebuke him. 


JOSEPHINE, 
Rebuke a serpent, crouching for its spring, 
And deem reproachful words will blunt its fangs ! 
You cannot know one half his treachery. 
He vows to me your army’s disaffected, 
The while to you he breathes no word of warning. 


NAPOLEON. 
Think you he spoke in earnest? But what need? 
I'll set a spy on him, and on his spies. 


JOSEPHINE. 
No more than that! What you will not dismiss him ? 


NAPOLEON. 
The welfare of the State demands his presence. 


JOSEPHINE, 
The State. Ah! now [ see—crowned or uncrowned— 
A woman is but woman—impotent ever ! 
Give me one moment more. Not to disgrace him 
Is to condone—nay, sanction his offence. 
Shall my threat fall so idly as to rouse 
His very scorn, and lead to open triumph ? 
Shield me alone from others, and from you 
I’ll take whate’er you offer—life or death. 


NAPOLEON. 7 

I must refuse. I cannot do without him. 
’Tis his unscrupulousness makes his worth, 
And fits him for his office. And you, too, 
Should thus regard the matter. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Be it so: 

I urge no more. Yet, husband, one last word— 
The chosen of your youth, must mature years 
Behold me reft of all that won your love ? 
Partaker of your greatness in its dawn, 
Must its meridian signalise my doom ? 
No, speak not yet, but ask of your own heart 
If it can bear to quench the memories 











Fosephine, avung, 


Of joys and hopes, and even sorrows shared, 
As we have shared them—as those can alone 
Who are by Heaven endowed with finer sense 
To mark the slightest changes of one face, 

To read the subtle workings of one mind. 

By those same memories—by your past vows, 
And by my worship, which no time can change, 
I charge you swear to me that Fouché’s words 
Were not an echo of your deepest thoughts. 


NAPOLEON. 
Josephine ! 


(He approaches as if to embrace her, checks himself and goes to door— 





then returns). 

It is your right—yes, you shall know my thoughts— 
_Know what I have become—ambition’s slave, 
’Tis true I made my past, but not more true | 
Than that it shapes my future. I have sold 
My manhood’s birthright—bartered liberty, 
And, that I once might say I guide events, 

Am now by them propelled—even to this. 

I will not say, forgive me—words are vain ; 
Yet one thing, wife, forget not that this day, 
Which wrecks your happiness, destroys my own. 


(Exit, 
JOSEPHINE. 
For me the whole world is unpeopled now. 
The present shows no future—all is one— 
Dark—hopeless—vacant— insupportable— 
Since he foreswears me. Oh God, let me die! 
(Falls fainting). 


ACT DROP—slowly. 
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568 Geographical Novelties. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOVELTIES. 


NEW HARBOUR ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


THE discovery of a new and available harbour upon the eastern 
coast of Africa unquestionably takes precedence in point of interest 
and importance to aught else, that we have to place onrecord. The 
discovery was made by one of the boats of Her Majesty’s ship 
“* Nassau ’’ whilst engaged in a partial survey of East Africa, ex- 
tending from the port of Kilwa to Mozambique. The harbour 
appears to have eluded previous research, from its entrance being 
concealed by a sandspit, beyond which a small river abounding in 
hippopotami runs inland for a short distance, and then expands 
into a spacious port, about three miles and a- half long by one mile 
and a-half broad, with a depth of nine to sixteen fathoms nearly all 
over it. The whole of the approach, which is between reefs, is also 
deep, and many a slave dhow is supposed to have escaped pursuit 
by a knowledge of this inlet. Three large villages are built on the 
shores, called respectively Missemo, Mtwara, and Supesie. The 
harbour itself, which is described as ‘certainly the finest on the 
coast, with the exception of Kilwa, is called Mto Mtwara, which is 
not pronounceable in English. It is to be regretted that some prin- 
ciple is not adopted, as in the case of other oriental languages, of 
supplying vowels where they are wanted in the African idiom. Mto 
Mtwara would then be made Mato Matawara or Mito Mitiwara, 
which would at least be capable of oral reproduction. The natives 


are said to be civil and obliging, but wretchedly poor, and but few — 


supplies were to be obtained. There is an admirable sketch of the 
harbour by Lieutenant the Hon. F. C. Vereker, R.N., in the Zllus- 
trated London News for September 19, 1874, and to judge by that 
sketch, this beautiful port which lies in the south-eastern corner of 
Mikindani Bay, three miles south of Rohamba point, must have an 
important future in store. It will prove of great use, even as it is, 
to men-of-war engaged in the suppression of the slave trade, but it 
is to be hoped it may be the seat of some small factory or settlement 
adapted to opening commercial relations with the tribes inhabiting 
the countries around Lakes Nyassa, and Shirwa, and between them 
and the Eastern coast. 


AN INLAND SEA IN AFRICA. 


Staff-Major Roudaire and Captain Noll of the French service, in 
carrying out some levels in the eastern limits of Algeria, more 
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particularly between Biskra and Shatt (or, as the French write it, 
Chott) Melghigh, ‘‘the rive: ot tortoises,’’ ascertained that the 
latter lay in a depression which is lower than the level of the 
Mediterranean. This great depression once formed part of an inland 
sea or bay, the shores of which are first met with about forty miles 
south of Biskra, and it used to receive the waters of the Igharghar, 
a river at One time of some thousand miles in length, and which 
bore the tropical rains from all that extent of the Algerian Sahara 
which lies south of the Jebal Ahaggar and Auras—prolongations of 
the Atlas—to the bay which is now dry as far as the Gulf of Gabés, 
or Cabes, in Tunis, constituting all that remains in the present day 
of the ancient Syrtis Minor, celebrated by the poets of antiquity : 


“Tres Eurus ab alto 
In brevia et Syrtes urget, miserabile visu 
Illidit que vadis, atque aggere cingit arens,” 


says Virgil -neid i., 110) and again he so speaks in 
lib. iv. v. 41, of “‘ inhospita Syrtis,’’ an expression also used by ~ 
Lucan (lib. i. v. 367) :— 


“per inhospita Syrtis 
Litora, per Calidas Libye sitientis arenas.” 


The lesser Syrtis apparently once occupied the whole of the 
great depression newly discovered, and its gradual dessication dates 
to remote antiquity ; for we find Seneca speaking of ‘‘ Deprehensi 
mari Syrtico, modo in sicco relinqunter, modo torrente unda 
fluctuantur’’ (de Beata Vita cap. xiv.); and again in Epistola xc. -— 
“Quid ergo? non in defosso latent Syrtice gentes? quibus propter 
nimios solis ardores nullum tegmentum satis repellendis solidum 
est, nisi ipsa arens humus.’’ In the maps attached to Cellarius’s 
Geographia Antique we find the lesser Syrtis watered by a 
great river, which is made to flow from the south, instead of the 
west and south-west, through three lakes, the most remote of which 
is the Libya Palus, the middle one, Pallas Palus, and the last, 
Tritonitis Lacus. 

So there also appears from the map published in the Bulletin 
de la Societé de Geographie for May 1874, several depressions in the 
bed of the ancient sea, the first of which, Shatt el Jerid, or the 
‘** Lake of Javelins,’’ is identified with the lake of Tritons, the 
second Shatt el Rharsa with lake Fallas, and the third Shatt 
Melghigh, or of Tortoises, with the Libyan lake. 

The ancient river was, it is to be observed, called Tritonis, or 
Tritonitis Fluvius, and the ‘‘Great Bay of Triton,” as the newly-dise 
covered depression is called after the Tritonite Limne of Herodotus, 
n which Jason’s ship is reported to have been cast by a tempest, 
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to be watered at certain seasons by a stream coming from 
the south, called Wady (or Ouad) Righ, as well as by streams from 
the Auras mountains and the western Sahara, the most remarkable 
among the latter, being the Wady Gedi or Gir, which also waters 
the so-called forest of Sa’ada. 

The basin to which this ancient name has been restored was 
described by Shaw (Travels, i. p. 237) as Lake Schibskah el 
Lovdjah, with the dried-up depression of F Lake Melig, as it is 
incorrectly written on the maps, to the westward. The depres. 
sion was, in fact, known, but its general topographical details 
had not been studied, nor had it been ascertained to be below 
the level of the sea. From its being designated as a marsh by 
most geographers of olden times, the epoch when it was an open 
bay would seem to belong to ante-historical times. Captain 
Roundaire believes, however, from a reading of Scylax’s, as given 
by his Annotator Vossius, in which the words y¢éAro¢ peyac Tecrwrirne 
are used, that the Mediterranean penetrated far to the west 
over lands now dry and inhabited, as late as 450 years before 
the beginning of our era. This seems to be very doubtful, as com- 
pared with the other evidences to be derived from antiquity, and 
in such a case we must read that Jason was ‘‘ cast away in,’’ not 
“thrown ’’ by the tempest into the Tritonite Limne. Besides, 
Herodotus and others allude only to the Triton marsh ; although as 
the progress of dessication would commence at the end of the bay, 
it would leave the Tortoise lake dry, and then the Pallas Lake, 
while the Triton Lake may, at that epoch, have alone been part of 
the lesser Syrtis. The Libyan river and lake appears to have been 
renowned in ancient times (Aéschyl. Hum. 293 ; Eurip. Jon. 872 ; and 
Pind. Pyth. iv. 36), and the epithet Tritogenia, applied to Pallas 
as early as the days of Homer and Hesiod, seems to have been 
derived from these African waters, since we find the name Pallas 
applied to one of the lakes, as well as that of Triton. Some, 
however, believe that the brook Triton near Alalcomenz in 
Boetia, has the best pretensions to that distinction. (Pau- 
san. ix. 33.5; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 109 ; Miiller, Orchomenos 
p. 355 ; Leake, Northern Greece ii. 136 ; and Kruse, Hellas ii. 475), 

Pomponius Mela (i. vii.) speaks of the ‘‘ vast marsh ” near the 
lesser Syrtis which receives the river Triton, the name of which 
was derived from Minerva. Pliny (v. iv.) alluding to the ‘‘ vast 
marsh ’’ watered by the Triton, says “ nomenque ab eo accipit 
Pallantias adpellata Callimacho.’’ Festus Pompeius tells us: 
‘‘ Tritonia Minerva a ripa Tritonis fluminis dicta, quod ibi primitus 
sit visa;’’ and Solinus (xxvii.) adds, “a Philenorum aris non 
procul palus est, quam Triton amnis influit, ubi speculatam se 
artium deam crediderunt.”’ 
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Laying aside, however, the historical references and mythologi- 
cal fables connected with the river and lakes Triton and Pallas, 
and their islands, it would appear certain that in olden times the 
river Triton flowed through an extensive marsh. Herodotus, him. 
self (lib. iv. cap. 178) describes the great river Triton as flowing 
into the marsh of same name, and in which was an island called 
Phla. Cellarius (Not. Orbis Antique,p. 860) translates \iprn ‘*palus,”’ 
and such is the common acceptation of the word. Ptolemy 
(lib. iv. cap. iii.) also described the river Triton as flowing into 
the limne, or marsh Tritonitis and the Pallas lake, which the 
Alexandrian geographer makes the same as the Libyan lake. It is 
true, Scylax substitutes kolpos, a gulf, for limne, a marsh, and 
Vossius approves of the substitution ; but such a reading is contra- 
dicted, or, at all events, not supported, by Mela Pomponius, Pliny, 
Ptolemy, and others. Ptolemy, in fact, describes the river as falling 
into the sea in the innermost part of the Syrtis Minor, between 
Macomada and Tacape, and Scylax describes it as connected with 
the Syrtis by a narrow opening, and as surrounding a small island 
-—that called by Herodotus Phla—which is also mentioned by 
Strabo (xvii. p. 826) as containing a temple of Aphrodite, from the 
fabled first appearance of Minerva from this lake. IfScylax, there- 
fore, mentions another island called Tritonis in the lesser Syrtis, it 
must have been that he looked upon the gulf of Syrtis as a part of 
a large Sinus Tritonites. 

As it appears, however, certain there was, at one time or other, 
a prolongation of the Mediterranean into the interior, by the so- 
called Bay of Triton, it is not of so much importance whether this 
bay existed wholly or in part within historical times, as is the 
suggestion of the feasibility of opening a canal through the Isthmus, 
some ten or twelve miles in width, which now separates the depres- 
sion from the sea, and let in the waters once more into this now 
dessicated region. The advantages of such a proceeding would be, ac- 
cording toCaptain Roundaire, that Tugurt, in the Algerian province 
of Constantine, would only be 70 kilométres removed from the sea, 
whilst it is now 400 kilometres from the French port whence it is 
provisioned. ‘‘ The commercial high roads of the Sahara which 
coming from the south converge towards Ghadimes, Wargl& and 
El Goléa’a, would also become, to the detriment of the markets of 
Tripoli, Tunis, and Morocco, and to the great profit of France, the 
ouly arteries of traffic between the Sudan, properly called, or 
Haussa, the middle Niger, and Europe. The whole of this com- 
mercial movement would direct itself to the new port, which it 
remains to create in the south of the department of Constantine.’’ 

The enterprising M. de Lesseps has taken the project in hand, 
He estimates that the expenses would not be very great, as he 
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considers that it would be necessary, to open the proposed canal, only 
to excavate some eight millions of cubic metres of soil, and such ex- 
cavations did not cost more than a franc a metre (or about 10d. per 
yard) in the isthmus of Suez. He further points out that the 


opening of the canal of Suez has had a material effect in amelio- 


rating the climate of the Isthmus, and that the same results might 
be anticipated from the introduction of a new Mediterranean into 
the interior of Africa. M. de Lesseps further adds that the Bey of 
Tunis is disposed to assist in carrying out the project, although the 
result would be to divide his principality into two parts, isolate 
Tunisia proper from Tripoli, and place France between the two. 
The inhabitants of a region some 300 miles in length, by 50 in 
width, might also object to themselves, their houses and property, 

being inundated ; and what is more mmportant, is that the researches 
of M. Bourguignat upon the geographical distribution of mollusca 
in the Sahara, “have established that large portions of their sandy 


desert were covered with water at the quarternary epoch. It is 


well, under these circumstances, that the superior council of Algeria 
has voted funds to carry out further levellings in the regions of the 
shatts or watercourses, communicating at certain seasons with the 
ancient bay or inlet of Triton, in order to determine what may be 
the limits of the new African sea, to which it is proposed to give an 
existence. 


THE GREAT OASIS. 


Dr. Schweinfurth, a first-class traveller, not only in point of 
enterprise and endurance, but from competence in scientific obser- 
vation, has communicated a charming little notice of the Great 
Libyan Oasis, in a recent number of the “ Bulletin’’ of the French 
Geographical Society. He describes the oasis, now called El 
Khargeh, as being about a hundred miles in length, and yet having 
a population of only 5700 souls, a third less than in the Oasis of 
Dakhel, which is also a third less in extent. Cultivation depends 
upon the existence of 75 springs, all of which are thermal and of 
great antiquity. Four temples, the construction which date to the 
fifth century before our era, and seven large castles of the period of 
the Roman empire, attest to the ancient prosperity of the region. 
The ruins of vaulted houses, of convents, of necropolises of Christian 

imes, built with unbaked bricks but more or less in a better or 
ess state of preservation, are scattered all over the country. The 
seven Roman castles are built either on the side of ancient temples, 
or Close by. They are vast constructions of unbaked bricks, and 
Greek inscriptions, bearing the names of Titus, Galba, and Trajan, 
record the epoch of their erection. 
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The inhabitants of the Oasis are of bastard race, differing from 
those of Dakhel, who are purely Egyptian, yet though their idiom 
is the Arabic of the Nile, few seem to have come from that region. 
The Fellahs at once distinguish a native of the Oasis by his pale 
and yellow colour, which Dr. Schweinfurth describes as “ repulsive,” 
and which arises from the prevalence of malaria. 

Irrigation is very unequal, and effected by raising a kind of lip, 
sometimes twenty yards in height, round the abundant sources 
which flew out as from a crater. Much water flows off to form 
marshes of Chara, Ruppia, Zannichellia, Najas, and other aquatic 
plants, and these are the hot-beds of fever. Rice is cultivated in 
the northern part of the Oasis, wheat and barley everywhere, and 
sorghum in the south. The rice is of a superior quality. With 
the exception of maize and beans almost all the plants cultivated 
on the Lower Nile, are met with here. The cultivation of the date- 
tree constitutes, however, the great industry of the country. It 
contains over 80,000 trees, much more luxuriant in their growth, 
and producing much better fruit, than the date-tree of Egypt. 
Dates are hence the chief object of exportation, with rushes (Jun- 
cus Maritimus), a small quautity of indigo, natural alum, and 
ochre. 

The domestic animals are asses, goats, oxen, buffaloes, and 
sheep. The latter is apt to degenerate. Horses do not prosper, 
and camels perish, likewise, from flies and humidity. There are few 
dogs or cats; and turkeys, fowls, and pigeons, constitute the whole 
of the domestic poultry. The absence of wild and of tame geese and 
ducks, where there are so many marshes, struck the traveller as an 
inexplicable circumstance. But as the lakes and ponds contain no 
fish, it would appear, but for the presence of frogs, that their waters 
are deleterious. There are not above a dozen species of birds indi- 
genous to the country, but in spring the birds of passage are in- 
numerable. The flora comprises about 250 species. One-half of 
these were introduced with the cultivation of rice, and hence clover 
is excessively abundant. About half-a-dozen are tropical plants, 
and the absence of a special flora in the Libyan desert, and the 
European character of the vegetation of the Oases, is, according to 
Dr. Schweinfurth, a very curious fact: “the desert,” he says, 

“must be looked upon as the point zero in the propagation of plants 
in Africa.’’ 

The learned traveller’s most interesting researches were 
directed to the mammiferz of the Oasis, which being almost 
all of a nocturnal character, he had to procure specimens 
by means of traps of different kinds. There are, he says, 
five species of carnivora in the Oasis, Among these are the wolf- 
dog (Canis lupaster) and the Libyan cat (Felis Libyca or Felis 
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Caligata). Lions and hyznas are utterly unknown. The dog. 
hywna (Canis pictus) is only met with in the south of the Oasis. 

Wolf.dogs are very numerous, and, prowling in herds, they 
become dangerous at break of day or on moonlight nights. Being 

neur-sighted, wolf-dogs are more mistrustful than other animals of 
the same class, and they avoid traps, even if buried in the sands. 
The Libyan cat is a bolder animal than the wolf-dog, and Dr, 
Schweinfurth, says he has seen them throw themselves upon goats 
in open daylight. 

Jackals and Nile foxes (Canis aureus and Canis Niloticus), 
which frequent the ruins of old buildings, are still more numer. 
ous. The variations in colour, in the pattern or design of their 
fur, and their height, are, the traveller says, of much less im- 
portance than has been attributed to them by European natu- 
ralists ; it is very easy to distinguish between the species of the 
dog-kind. Hybrid forms are, however, sometimes to be met with 
in the Oasis. The most common species of all is the fenek (Canis 
cerdo), which the Doctor caught alive by dozens, and which he 
says is a great novelty for European zoological gardens. The 
caudal gland of the fenek smells like otto of roses. 

These different carnivora live chiefly upon the various rodents 
(Dipus and Meriones) which abound in the desert, as also on fowls 
and pigeons, and upon lizards and grasshoppers ; but in autumn 
they prefer dates to any other food. This must be an acquired 
taste, as fish is with dogs on the Amur, and blubber with Esqui- 
maux dogs. There are only two species of antelope in the Oasis— 
the Antelope doreas and Antelope dama—which are common enough. 
The fossils obtained belonged to the upper chalk and lower Eocene 
formations. 





WHERE ARE THE FAIRIES GONE ? 


Down in the heather I hide, 
As in the days of old : 
Flinging my years aside, 
Rousing this heart so cold. 


What did I mean to do? 

What with my life have I done ? 
Where are the angels I knew ? 
Where are the fairies gone ? 









W here are the Fairies gone ? 


I gazed on each gold.tinged cloud 
With rapture that turned to pain ; 
Now! I could laugh aloud— 


I can think of nothing but rain. 


A voice to my soul was calling, 
As the wind sighed overhead : 

I hear but the ripe leaves falling, 
And the spirit voice is dead 


That river swiftly gliding, 

Was to bear me to the shore, 
Where my fairy bride was hiding, 
And singing for evermore. 


That path half hidden in gloom, 
Was beset by a giant foe ; 
The fairies had spoken his doom, 
And I was to lay him low. 


Now! the river dawdles along 
To mudwash on the sea ; 

If the fish-girls are fond of song, 
Their songs are nothing to me. 


That path! it is dirty and damp, 
And fever may knock you down : 
I shrank from a sickly Tramp, 
On my way to the market town. 


The fairies are gone, and never 
Shall I gaze on their shining hosts : 
I drove them away for ever, 

When I yielded my heart to ghosts. 

































J. T. W. Bacor. 
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THE LONG VACATION. 


By the Author of “ Legends of the Rock ;” “ Videtti: a Story of 
Versailles in ——15” etc. , 
“Tf all the year were playing holidays 
To sport would be as tedious as to work.” 
Kise Henry IV. Part J. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


THe period of the year technically known amongst members of 
the legal profession as ‘‘ the Long,’’ has once more passed us, and it 
was with no mixed feeling that overworked judges, Q.C.’s, “‘ leading 


juniors,’” and counsel at both Bars, not omitting solicitors with 


extensive chancery practice, exchanged their dingy chambers in the 
Inns, and the foeted atmosphere of the courts, for the pure breezes of 
the mountains and sea shore. The new Judicature Bill threatened, 
at one time, what they all considered as their natural birthright, 
and the assurance that the time-honoured institution is to remain 
intact has been received with great satisfaction. 

The legal profession is one essentially involving the most 
strenuous strain upon brain-power, and the proceedings of Term well 
merit a period of repose. The fact of litigation necessitates a 
constant antagonism which is most exhaustive to those employed, 
both in the attack and defence. A barrister rises in Court and 
opens his case, and he is at once in the enemy’s country, and must 
be prepared for surprises, ainbuscades, and flank movements of all 
kinds, and apart from the thread of his argument he must keep— 
to follow the military simile—a rear-guard to protect his retreat. - 
All this involves an immense amount of wear-and-tear, to tissue; 
and it is only the annual “ Long” that recruits his strength 
sufficiently to prosecute his labours for any great number of 
years. But it is not solely with regard to the legal profession 
that we sat down to write this dissertation upon ‘‘ the Long,” but 
as it affected all classes in society. Fashionable London annually 
shuts up its drawing-room windows, shrouding its furniture in 
brown holland, and either goes out of town, or as some sceptics have 
suggested, retires to the back apartments; and when our great 
‘‘Witagemot’’ breaks up, the metropolis, with the exception of 
some three million souls—whom, it is true, are mostly nobodies— 
is literally empty. The whole of “ society’ makes holiday ; far 
away from the smoky vista of chimnies one surveys from one’s 
bedroom windows, and amidst green fields and landscapes laughing 
with cereals, or by the wild rocky margin of thefNorway coast, the 
white deck of some toy ship in the Solent, or among the eternal 
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snows that crown the summit of the Alps or the Apennines, 
looks back and ruminates on the disappointments, vexations, failures, 
or, perchance, successes, of the previous season. I see in my mental 
vision a worthy squiress who came up from the shire for the season, 
for the—well, we will not say the number—time. She has four 
daughters on hand and two more coming on, and yet she has not 
secured a prize during her cruise in the matrimonial waters. She 
was almost in despair at the non-success of her metropolitan cam- 
paign, and she determined to take two of the girls to a German 
bath, as she has known matches made at those heterogeneous 
therings of all nations under heaven. 

Well, there they all were in August at Wiesbaden, in apart- 
ments in the Sonnenberger Strasse, and very dull they would have 
found it if it was not for some acquaintances, who were not quite 
in their ‘‘ set’? in London, but who they are glad enough to know 
then, staying at the ‘‘ Rose,’’ and with whom they made up parties 
to visit the old ruined Sonnenberger Castle, and organised railway 
excursions to Homburg and Mannheim, and water expeditions start- 
ing from Biebrich ; and before the end of the tour who knows but 
what that desideratim, a husband with a balance at his bankers, 
was landed, and though not quite of the monde that the débutante 
expected to enter when she came up for her first season, make a 
very creditable paymaster-—Qui sait ? 

Two of the briefless resolved to throw away the ordinary 
trammels of civilisation, atid~explore the wilds of the Western Isle 
of Ifeland ; and very uncomfortable I expect they found it. For 
these two, though guileless of the fees of solicitors, are blessed 
with ample private means, and the toga only gives them a sort of 
raison d’étre till they marry and settle down, and being of 
luxurious tastes and habits, are not at all the kind of men to 
“rough it ;’’ and I would give long odds that their resolves of see- 
ing nature under.more primitive aspects faded away under the 
stern simplicity of her aspect face to face. Then, how hot and 
dreary the “‘ House ’’ was getting when August was going! and the 
questions brought forward at the tail of the session are always most 
uninteresting. Honourable members, with visions of the moors 
before them, were not so devoted to the interests of the Common- 
wealth as they were at the commencement of the session, and 
were mostly living at their clubs—(not that they particularly 
objected to that), the main body having gone out of London; the 
universal question then asked was, ‘‘ Where are you going this © 
year ?”’ 

The world is very wide, and the facilities of travellers are now 
so great, that one can carry out the Shakesperian of simile putting 
a ‘‘ girdle round the earth ’’ in an incredibly short space of time, 
RR 
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and visit the four quarters of the globe and be back again before one 
is missed—that is, if any one is ever missed in these days of going 
to and fro upon the earth. What different ideas of spending their 
“long ’’ men—and women, too, for the matter of that—have ! 
Some require perfect rest and quiet; others must have excitement 
under a different form ; others, who leave toil, must do other labour 
or they are miserable. I believe that medical authorities would 
bear me out when I say that the best corrective of mental labour 
is physical exercise—not excessive, of course, but just enough to 
bring all the muscles fairly and equitably into play. What is more 
refreshing and invigorating, after mastering the contents of a heavy 
brief, than a good galop on some breezy upland, or a five-mile walk 
over the stubbles with one of the Jate Bishop of Bond Street's breech- 
loaders in one’s hand? The mists, generated by the brief rapidly 
clear themse]ves, whilst the tonic of the fresh air gives a tone to 
the whole system. 

It is this feeling that there must be some period of relaxation 
that has made every one fix upon one period of the year when the 
ordinary course of events shall be departed from, and recreation 
shall rule in the place of work. I have no doubt each one has his 
beau-idea! ot how they would Jike to spend their ‘* long ;”’ but com- 
paratively few are enabled, owing to the opposition of circum- 
stances, to gratify their tastes. ‘hey either haven’t the money to 
do what they want, or if they have the money cannot get the right 
people to join their party. This latter is fatal to al] enjoyment. 
A may be a most delighful companion to B, but may bore C to 
death, because it may so happen they have no tastes or sympathies 
mm common. C is an artist, and looks upon anything in an esthetic 
point of view—A is a gross materialist, and therefore cannot - 
enter into any of C’s visionary speculations. A ruin to one presents 
ho association of bygone ages, but simply a heap of old stones ; to 
the other it may be the uucleus of a vision of bright, airy battle- 
ments, peopled with beings famous in history or legeud. How can 
these two travel in Italy (for instanée) tovether, where every step 
one takes is pregnant with the memories of a giorious past, whilst 
one of the party would be totally unable to realise, or be affected by 
the associations? The thing is impossible if any pleasure is to be 
derived from the fact of companionship. Above all, it is necessary 
for travelling companions to have sympathies and tastes in common. 
{n this age of ‘‘ doing” the four quarters of the globe to organised 
parties under the auspices of guides hailing from Fieet Street, 
there is an immense deal of spurious and superficial knowledge of 
places, customs, and manners disseminated. Rushing from city 
to city, and from picture-gallery to picture-gallery, and from 
cathedral to cathedral, one is apt to overlook the specialties that 
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distinguish each object of interest, and, in the confused vista of a 
grand total, lose sight of its component parts. 

Notwithstanding the amount of places visited, most lamentable 
ignorance prevails in the present day as to the history, geography, 
and general resources of the places visited. People go and see a 
picture painted by, we will say, Correggio ;—that he was a painter 
is patent to them because they are taken to see his picture, but 
they have no more conception, in most cases, of the circumstances 
under which he produced the chef-d’-e@uvre, or the influence or 
principles which they see embodied on the dead canvas, than the 
horses of the voiture de place that brought them from the railway- 
station to the picture-gallery. They know the fact that the pic- 
ture was painted by Correggio, but as to try and understand the 
meaning of the maestro, they never think of it or attempt it. Such 
persons lose all educational benefit of their long vacation, and return 
to their ordinary pursuits as vacuous with regard to intellectual life 
apart from their calling, as they went forth from them. Another 
aspect of a vacation may be perfect rest, without any new object of 
interest wherewith to fill the mind but a retrospective survey of 
the past. Another, still more perfect in the eyes of some people, 
is to do nothing, and not to think about anything. I much 
doubt the possibility of the latter, except in very exceptional 
cases. ‘The mind must be always putting problems, solving them, 
or failing todo so. I would not have it thought that I consider 
existence to be a painful course of perpetual inquiry ; far from it 
—but the mind is so constituted that of its own force it is per. 
petually interrogating, and that it should not do so laboriously is the 
grand object of vacation. True rest is the cessation from posi- 
tive and compulsory labour; not from voluntarily imposed tasks, 
Nature’s resources, then, were to be recruited in the case of the 
toilers of business and pleasure congregated together in London 
during the past -season, in the way most in accordance with the 
taste of the individual, and that the traveller by sea, mountain, 
road, and fiord, has found recreation and renewed strength, the 
fruits of which are to appear now the cycle of Time brings round 
work again, .is a most desirable consummation of the autumn 
recess, heartily to be wished by all. 
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THE WATER TOWER: 


A STORY OF THE FIRST ROYAL LANCASHIRE MILITIA. 


BY MRS. HIBBERT WARE, 


Authoress of “ Dr. Harcourt’s Assistant,” ‘‘The Hunlock Title Deeds,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXXVITII. 


THE WIDOW UNSWORTH. 


Mrs. UNswortTH occupied with her family a house in Wharton Place. 
The youngest of her boys no longer required a nurse, and the 
apartment reserved for their use during the day was termed ‘the 
schoolroom.’’ Here the boys learned their lessons in the evening, 
and here they played when the weather prevented them from being 
out of doors. This was the case the day after Thorold’s visit to 
Norris. A steady drenching rain set in about mid- day, to the great 
horror of the boys ; for it was Saturday, when they had a balf-holi- 
day, and they were all four assembled in the schoolroom, the two 
younger ones, Richard and Joseph disconsolately watching the rain 
splashing down on the sodden grass, beneath the window, Charles, 
the second son, an amateur carpenter, fashioning some kind of a 
box, and making sad havoc of the top of the table at the same time ; 
and Mark, the boy without arms, seated in a large old-fashioned 
easy-chair, mending a quill pen. This was the accomplishment for 
which his companions held him in the highest admiration, and, per- 
haps here they showed their discrimination, for it had proved the 
greatest difficulty that Mark had ever set himself to conquer. 
Before we go on any further, let us say just a few words about 
Mark and his stumps, as they were called. Arms, properly speak- 
ing, he had none. They ceased from the elbows, he had no hands 
or fore-arms, simply stumps, and on each there was a prominence 
which bore a faint resemblance, in appearance and situation, to the 
knuckles of the fingers; then from this prominence, on either 
stump, there was a prolongation about an inch long, slightly 
bent inwards ; these prolongations, enabling the two stumps to come 
close together, were of great use to the boy, “allowing him to dispense 
with the services of his toes as substitutes for fingers. Mark was 
a fine, stout, healthy-looking lad about thirteen years of age, with 
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bright blue eyes and flaxen hair. The deprivation, with which he 
had been afflicted from his birth, had not injured either his health 
or temper. He hada kind heart, and an affectionate disposition. 
Wilful and wayward he was sometimes, as his mother had never 
liked to thwart him, or to place much restraint upon him, but, on 
the whole, Mark had suffered but little from this indulgence, its 
worst effects consisting in the unbridled use which he made of his 
tongue. He studied neither age nor degree in his answers and 
repartees ; it is true, he was not in the habit of saying ill-natured 
or insulting things. but he was terribly plain-spoken,—best to be 
quite straightforward with Mark, for naturally candid and frank 
himself, he abhorred deceit of any kind, and was sure to express his 
opinion and contempt of it in very strolling terms. ‘Though beyond 
his years in many things; still he was boyish in ways and habits. 
It could not be said of him that he had an old head upon young 
shoulders, an unpleasing combination usually. 

Having thus briefly described Mark, we will return to him 
seated in the arm-chair mending his pen. He had stuck the quill 
between his knees, the point upwards, and between the two pro- 
longations of his stumps he held a knife, with which he was cut- 
ting away pieces from each side of the quill, so as to form a fresh 
polnt, 

‘‘ T heard the front door go just now !’’ observed Charles, look- 
ing up from his carpentering. “ 1 suppose it’s Mr. Norris come to 
look at your old stumps again.”’ 

‘* Why don’t you speak properly, Charles ?'’ replied Mark, with 
an air of assumed gravity and reproof. ‘* You should say, Dr. Norris 
has come to examine the stumps of your ossa humeri,—that’s his 
jJargon.”’ 

At this moment the door opened and Mrs. Unsworth entered, 
a tall thin lady, from whom Mark took his fair hair and blue eyes ; 
a woman of very lady-like manners, though her dress was ill- 
adjusted, and not of the newest or most fashionable kind. Norris, 
himself, followed close behind Mrs. Unsworth, the latter observing 
as she ushered him in: 

‘“‘ Here is your kind friend, Mark, come to see you again !”’ 

“Mamma, ‘why can’t you say at once that he has come to see 
you ?’’ exclaimed Mark, with boisterous rudeness of speech ; ‘‘ you 
know that’s all Mr. Norris comes here for. As for my stumps, he 
must krow enough now to write a book about them, if he likes, 
Without any further examination.”’ ; 

‘“‘ Mark, you are very rude !’’ replied Mrs. Unsworth, in a tone 
of iningled anger and vexation. 

‘He is only joking!’ observed Norris, who looked a little dis- 
concerted, however. 
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‘* I did not mean to be rude,”’ replied Mark, carelessly, ‘* but I 
do dislike these figures of speech; why can’t my mother speak 
plainly? You come to see her, and she likes it; she would be 
awfully vexed if she really thought you cared more for handling my 
stumps than talking to her. She orders the jolliest things for 
dinuer when you are coming; she reads your “ Shetland Isles”’ all 
day long, and she’s all in a fume if you are a minute beyond your 
time when you have promised to call. Doesn’t all that show how 
mother likes to see you? and I know you like to see her just as 
well; why, you wouldn’t come in the other day when you found 
she was out.”’ 

How much longer Mark would have gone on lacerating the ears 
of his mother, it is impossible to say; but just then a servant 
entered and announced Mr. and Mrs. Thorold, Piers and his wife 
appearing at the same time in the doorway. 

Mrs. Unsworth looked slightly embarrassed, and Norris evidently 
experienced the same feeling as he encountered Thorold’s laughing 
eye. 

** My dear,”’ began the younger married lady, addressing her 
friend, “‘ Piers was so anxious t> make’ your acquaintance and 
Mark’s, before we leave for the——”’ 

‘**T thought you would bring me in,” interrupted Mark. “So 
some one else has come now to examine my stumps. Iam getting 
jolly well sick of it, that’s all. Ishall cry out, Hands off just now : 
Are you a doctor (’’ he added, abruptly addressing Thorold. 

‘* No’ replied the latter, laughing. 

‘That's a comfort!’? answered Mark, placing his pen on a 
board before him, and snipping off the point; ‘‘ you won’t bore 
me with Latin words, like Mr. Norris.”’ 

‘* You dear, funny boy !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Thorold, advancing 
and embracing Mark very affectionately ; “ you ought to be very 
proud—we came here on this wet day ou purpose to see you.”’ 

“How fond women are of kissing !’’ muttered Mark to the 
great amusement of Thorold ; then he added, aloud, ‘‘ So you both 
came on purpose to see me, did you? Well, so did Mr. Norris— 
funny, isn’t it ’—quite a levee, or whatever they call it. Only I 
hope you won't take to coming every day like he does, that would 
be rather too much of a good thing; besides, your perfumes choke 
me. ‘ell you what, mother, if people go on coming at such a rate 
to see me, this room won't hold them.” 

‘“ You are in such a very curious humour, my dear Mark,’’ said 
Mrs. Unsworth, with an attempt at a smile, which was singularly 
unsuccessful, “that I think we will leave you to yourself; and 
besides, it is nearly your tea-time.”’ 

“ Well, Iam going to make acquaintance with Mark whether 
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he likes it or not,’’ said Thorold, seating himself opposite th» 
boy. 

“You may stay if you don’t bother me about my stumps,” 
answered Mark. 

‘* And may I stay?” asked Mrs. ‘Thorold, with a very fasci- 
nating smile. 

“JT woud much rather you would go,’ 
grufily. 

Laughing at this intimation Mrs. Thorold followed Mrs. 
Unsworth and Norris from the room. 

“You know,’ said Mark, settling himself into an attitude of 
repose, and gazing at ‘Jhorold, ‘‘ it is quite bad enough—or most 
people would think so—to be born without arms. However, I don’t 
complain ; but I do object to folks coming and pulling my stumps 
about, and talking all sorts of Latin gibberish—I only ask to be 
let alone. Why, my mother might as well expose me in a 
caravan.”’ 

‘*T suppose you allude to my friend, Dr, Norris, observed 
Thorold. 

‘* Yes, Ido,” replied Mark, rather savagely. ‘‘ And then, you 
see, it's such a regular take in, asI said before : he comes to see my 
mother, and I am like a shuttlecock, knocked about between their 
two battledores; and a nice game they have of it! You should 
hear them both talking—he about my stumps, and she about his 
Shetland book. Ill just give you a specimen—‘'I'he bones of 
these prolongations feel as if they were bifid.’ ‘There’s a word! 
that’s your friend’s observation. Of course, then strikes in my 
mother with some of the hard words she has picked out of his book 
—‘ Island of Unst’ she generally begins with—I’m sick of hearing 
of it—then she rattles otf with ‘hydrate of magnesiay chroinate, 
gneiss, mica, hornblende, secondary sandstone and stratified rocks,’ 
till she is out of breath; then it’s his turn again, and he proses 
about the scanty rudiments of an ulna and radius, till I fairly wish 
I had been born without stumps as well as arms—however, here's 
tea. Now, you shall see I can help myself, Mr. Thorold ; as you 
haven’t bored me, I don’t mind exhibiting my talents.” 

Thorold was indeed astonished when he saw how skilfully Mark 
made up for the want cf his arms. Necessity, and the wish not to 
be dependent on others for every little trifling service, had urged 
him on to study how he could make his stumps available. 

The handle of his spoon he passed a little way up his coat. 
sleeve, he then pressed the spoon downwards with his left stump, 
dipped it into his cup, and raised the spoon to his mouth without 
shedding a single drop of his tea. 

Thorold stayed nearly half-an-hour with the boys, and left 
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‘* T did not mean to be rude,’’ replied Mark, carelessly, ‘‘ but I 
do dislike these figures of speech; why can’t my mother speak 
plainly? You come to see her, and she likes it; she would be 
awfully vexed if she really thought you cared more for handling my 
stumps than talking to her. She orders the jolliest things for 
dinuer when you are coming; she reads your “ Shetland Isles”’ all 
day long, and she’s all in a fume if you are a minute beyond your 
time when you have promised to call. Doesn’t all that show how 
mother likes to see you? and I know you like to see her just as 
well; why, you wouldn’t come in the other day when you found 
she was out.”’ 

How much longer Mark would have gone on lacerating the ears 
of his mother, it is impossible to say; but just then a servant 
entered and announced Mr. and Mrs. Thorold, Piers and his wife 
appearing at the same time in the doorway. 

Mrs. Unsworth looked slightly embarrassed, and Norris evidently 
experienced the same feeling as he encountered Thorold’s laughing 
eye. 

“* My dear,”’ began the younger married lady, addressing her 
friend, ‘ Piers was so anxious t> make your acquaintance and 
Mark’s, before we leave for the——”’ 

‘**T thought you would bring me in,” interrupted Mark. “So 
some one else has come now to examine my stumps. Iam getting 
jolly well sick of it, that’s all. Ishall cry out, Hands off just now : 
Are you a doctor ?¢’’ he added, abruptl7 addressing Thorold. 

‘* No” replied the latter, laughing. 

‘That's a comfort!’? answered Mark, placing his pen on a 
board before him, and snipping off the point; ‘‘ you won’t bore 
me with Latin words, like Mr. Norris.” 

‘* You dear, funny boy!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Thorold, advancing 
and embracing Mark very affectionately ; “you ought to be very 
proud—we came here on this wet day on purpose to see you.” 

“How fond women are of kissing !’’ muttered Mark to the 
great amusement of Thorold ; then he added, aloud, ‘‘ So you both 
came on purpose to see me, did you? Well, so did Mr. Norris— 
funny, isn’t it !—quite a levee, or whatever they call it. Only I 
hope you won't take to coming every day like he does, that would 
be rather too much of a good thing; besides, your perfumes choke 
me. ‘Tell you what, mother, if people go on coming at such a rate 
to see me, this room won't hold them.”’ 
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‘“ You are in such a very curious humour, my dear Mark,’’ said 
Mrs. Unsworth, with an attempt at a smile, which was singularly 
unsuccessful, “that I think we will leave you to yourself; and 
besides, it is nearly your tea-time.”’ 


“ Well, Iam going to make acquaintance with Mark whether 
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he likes it or not,’”’ said Thorold, seating himself opposite th» 
boy. 
“You may stay if you don’t bother me about my stumps,”’ 
answered Mark. 

‘* And may I stay?” asked Mrs. Thorold, with a very fasci- 
nating smile. 

“JT would much rather you would go,’ 
grufily. 

Laughing at this intimation Mrs. Thorold followed Mrs. 
Unsworth and Norris from the room. 

“You know,” said Mark, settling himself into an attitude of 
repose, and gazing at ‘J/horold, ‘‘ it is quite bad enough—or most 
people would think so—to be born without arms. However, I don’t 
complain ; but I do object to folks coming and pulling my stumps 
about, aud talking all sorts of Latin ygibberish—I only ask to be 
let alone. Why, my mother might as well expose me in a 
caravan.”’ 

‘‘T suppose you allude to my friend, Dr, Norris, observed 
Thorold. 

‘* Yes, I do,’’ replied Mark, rather savagely. ‘And then, you 
see, it’s such a regular take in, as I said before : he comes to see my 
mother, and I am like a shuttlecock, knocked about between their 
two battledores ; and a nice game they have of it! You should 
hear them both talking—he about my stumps, and she about his 
Shetland book. Ill just give you a specimen—‘'The bones of 
these prolongations feel as if they were bifid.’ ‘There’s a word! 
that’s your friezd’s observation. Of course, then strikes in my 
mother with some of the hard words she has picked out of his book 
—‘ Jsland of Unst’ she generally begins with—I’m sick of hearing 
of it—then she rattles off with ‘bydrate of magnesiay chromate, 
gneiss, mica, hornblende, secondary sandstone and stratified rocks,’ 
till she is out of breath; then it’s his turn again, and he proses 
about the scanty rudiments of an ulna and radius, till I fairly wish 
I had been born without stumps as well as arms—however, here's 
tea. Now, you shall see I can help myself, Mr. Thorold ; as you 
haven’t bored me, I don’t mind exhibiting my talents.”’ 

Thorold was indeed astonished when he saw how skilfully Mark 
made up for the want of his arms. Necessity, and the wish not to 
be dependent on others for every little trifling service, had urged 
him on to study how he could make his stumps available. 

The handle of his spoon he passed a little way up his coat. 
sleeve, he then pressed the spoon downwards with his left stump, 
dipped it into his cup, and raised the spoon to his mouth without 
shedding a single drop of his tea. 

Thorold stayed nearly half-an-hour with the boys, and left 


replied Mark, very 
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Mark so well satisfied with him, that he was styled a regular brick. 
He found the ladies and Norris in the dining-room, and after a 
little conversation about Mark, Thorold said— 

“Mrs. Unsworth, we called principally this afternoon to see if 
you would dine with us at the hotel this evening ; we leave on 
Monday, so I hope you will not refuse us.’’ 

After a little demur Mrs. Unsworth consented, and retired with 
Mrs. Thorold to make some little alterations in her dress. Of 
course, Robert was invited to be one of the party. 

“Well, Bob,’’ exclaimed Thorold, as soon as the door had 


closed on the two ladies, ‘‘I may congratulate you : have you 
fixed the day ?”’ 


—.. What do you mean, Piers ?’’ said Norris, in a tone intended 
to express surprise. 

“‘ Now don’t, Bob !”’ answered Thorold, laughing, ‘‘ don’t try to 
deceive me ; you are the most wretched dissembler that ever was — 
your talents don’t lie that way; you are going to marry Mrs. 
Unsworth—soon, I suppose. Why, in the world, do you want to 
make a mystery of it, and especially to me 2”’ 

“The fact is, Thorold,’’ replied Norris, in a very solemn tone 
and seating himself, as he spoke, just in front of the fire, which 
Mrs. Unsworth had considerately caused to be lighted, ‘‘I have 
had some faint idea of marrying again, but nothing is settled. I 
am not going to be in any hurry, nor, were I alone the sufferer, 
should I ever think of putting any one in the place of my lamented 
Flora—no,’’ and here Robert assumed the air and tone of a martyr ; 
** 1 could sit by my desolate hearth alone ; I could bear the miseries 
of a neglected household wanting the watchful guidance of a 
mistress ; I could look forward with fortitude to a cheerless old age, 
toa long ulness, perchance, with no loving hands to tend upon me, 
and toa lonely death-bed ; but my children,’’ added Norris, pass- 
ing from the tragic to the sublime, ‘‘ can I leave them to grow up 
uncared for? can I see them suffer from the waut of maternal 
love and guidance, when I can procure it for them? when 
I can give them for a mother a person of such worth and sterling 
goodness as Mrs. Unsworth? I can make any sacrifice for my 
children, and when I[ think of the incalculable advantages they will 
derive from my re-marrying, I really feel inclined to take the step. 
Now, Thorold, you are my oldest friend—give me your advice on 
this occasion ; waat would you do ?”’ 

“Now really, Bob, this is too absurd!’’ exclaimed Thorold, 
bursting into a fit of hearty laughter; ‘‘ you ask my advice’ when, 
at the same time, you know that you neither could nor would 
retract from your engagement with Mrs. Unsworth—for an engage- 
ment there is, I’ll be sworn; and I suspect you have only to fix the 
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day, if you have not done so already. All I can say is, my dear 
fellow, marry Mrs. Unsworth, if you feel so inclined. You are your 
own master; she is a lady, and evidently a woman of genius and 
- ability, so you will be well-matched ; but do, to use that cute 
youth Mark’s expression, let us discard these figures of speech ; you 
are going to marry to please yourself—quite right ; but don’t try 
and cajole me into saying that I think the marriage will be an 
advantage for the unhappy wights of children on either side. You 
will have seven between you, to start with; probably the number 
will be increased in course of years ; and, to my ordinary, common- 
place comprehension, the arrival of a third family will certainly be 
to the disadvantage of both your children and Mrs. Unsworth’s 
boys.” 

“Thorold,’’ said Norris, in a reproachful tone, ‘‘ I think it is 
very ill done of you to turn round in this manner on an old friend. 
You do not appreciate my motives, whereas a very little considera. 
tion would enable you to view the matter in the light in which I 
see it.”’ 

‘‘T am profoundly blind at present,” replied Thorold, with a 
smile. ‘* How your taking for your second wife a widow with four 
sons should be to the advantage of your children is a problem 
which I confess myself at present quite unable to solve.”’ 

“When you are obstinate you never will see anything,” 
observed Norris, petulantly. 

‘* Never mind, Bob! Ikdare say I shall see with your eyes by- 
and-bye,’’ replied Thorold, laughing ; “‘ so don’t look so wrathfully 
at me, and don’t go on roasting your legs because I don’t agree 
with you—Mrs. Unsworth will ke thinking something is on fire in 
the house if she smells your scorched trousers.”’ 

“ Piers, 1 believe you would joke if you were going to be hung,”’ 
exclaimed Norris, in a tone of irritation; “ why, Thorold, what is 
the matter ?’’ he added, hastily starting up in sudden alarm. 

Thorold had fallen back in his chair, and in one moment his 
face had assumed an aspect, almost death-like in its expression ; 
the features became rigid, the eyes wild and fixed, large drops of 
perspiration stood on his forehead, and his lips were white, like 
those of acorpse. Norris had just pulled the bell violently, and 
was bathing ‘Thorold’s temples with some cold water, fortunately at 
hand, when the ladies came into the room. Mrs. Unsworth was 
greatly alarmed, but Mrs. Thorold said that she had seen Piers 
affected in the same way before, and that ina few moments he 
would be all right again. 

Her words proved true, for before five minutes were over, 


Thorold appeared himself again, only that he looked paler than 
usual, 
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“ Norris,” he said, speaking in an earnest tone of voice, “ you 
are well versed in the medical art, I know. I wish you could pre- 
scribe any remedy for a horrible optical iliusion to which I am 
subject. ‘It occurs to me at all times, at home and abroad, by day 
and by night, alone and in company,; without any previous 
warning, there rises up suddenly before me a gibbet, a wretch 
pinioned, with a white ghastly face, and the face is'my own!” 

‘‘Tut, tut, Thorold! it is, as you say yourself, an illusion; 
you are out of sorts, your nerves are unstrung. I think the best 
prescription I can give you, is to read my book on “‘ Apparitions.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
MRS. OKEY ON SECOND MARRIAGES. 


ONE warm beautiful July evening, Norris and Reuben Okey 
were strolling together through the streets of quaint old Chester. 

It was barely a month since Norris had told Piers Thorold 
that nothing was settled as to bis marriage. However, during 
that month, he had not, to use’a common expression, allowed the 
grass to grow under his feet, and he had just come to Chester for 
a few days to settle some matters of business with his lawyer, 
previous to those nuptials. 

Now, this was how it came to pass that Norris was in company 
with the late Adjutant of the First Lancashires : Okey had written 
to Norris for his support, when he was trying to obtain the post of 
Governor of the House of Correction at Chester, and Norris had 


done all he could for him; nevertheless Okey failed to obtain the 


desired appointment, and as it happened that just then the tenancy 
of a farm belonging to Norris fell vacant, he offered it to his old 
friend, knowing that he had an inclination for farming. Okey 
willingly embraced the offer, together with the agency of property 
which Norris owned in Chester. * ‘Thus a greater intimacy aud 
connection than had existed before sprung up between the two, and 
whenever Norris came to Chester he always stayed at the farm. 
He had ever felt a great esteem for the adjutant, and was still more 
disposed to let him have tbe farm after consulting the pages of 
Baptiste Porta. There he found that a man with a very large 
head was dull and stupid; and this, thought Norris, was verified 
by the Scotch adage ‘‘ Muckle head and little wit,” for the size of 
the head was more an indication of the quantity of matter in it 
than of the excellence of the brain. Now, though Okey’s head was 
perhaps larger than what might be called a moderate-sized head, 
still, Norris found from Porta that a moderate-sized head, a 
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wrinkled forehead, and a round thick nose, flattened at the end, 
severally denoted that the owner of these commodities was shtewd 
and sensible, bold and audacious as the bull or the lion, magnani- 
mous, and of excellent moral character. . Okey was in possession of 
just such a head, forehead, and nose as described above, aud conse- 
quently Norris rejoiced in having such a man for his friend, agent, 
and tenant. He could have wished to have gleaned as favourable 
an augury of Mrs. Okey’s~character from the pages of Porta ; but, 
alas! she had rather a small head, and Porta likened the owner of 
such an unhappy head _to the ostrich, remarkable for its silliness, and 
anathematised the person, as perfidious, irrasible, and irresolute. 

Mingled with Robert’s prejudices against Mrs. Okey, there was 
a something, too, of respect—we will not call it fear, though Norris 
had that sort of feeling which made him wish always to be, out- 
wardly at least, on the best of terms with this good lady, who was 
plain-spoken, homely of speech, and not given to hide her feelings 
out of human respect. Now, Norris had a shrewd suspicion that 
Mrs. Okey viewed a second marriage as a crime of the first magni- 
tude, and that she{would obstinately resist the idea of its being a 
sacrifice on his part for the benefit of his children; so in a round. 
a-bout way he had given Okeyjto understand that he did not wish 
his second marriage to be talked of at present, and that he would 
prefer he should not mention it even to Mrs. Okey. But he 
would have been a clever man, indeed, who would have kept 
anything from one so keen-sighted as this lady; for, as if to 
confute Porta, she was anything buta silly woman, nor was she 
perfidious, and she was quite the reverse of irvesolute. However, 
Norris had not as yet the slightest suspicion that his secret had 
been extorted from his unfortunate friend: perhaps, had he been 
aware of this fact, something might have obliged him to sleep at 
the “Feathers”? that night, instead of under the sume roof with 
Mrs. Okey. 

_The sun was sinking low in the west, as Norris and Okey 
walked towards the Bridgegate, and the bright tints of the sky, 
where the clouds looked like piled-up billows of gold, were reflected 
in the broad deep waters of the Dee, where every tiny wave was 
edged with light. Passing by the ‘ Bear and Billet,” that quaint 
old tavern of the ornamental timber-and-plaster type, with its 
picturesque overhanging gable, its long ranges of windows, and 
stories projecting further into the street the higher they rise, and 
with its unforgotten memories of the noble ‘albots, the sergeants 
of the Bridgegate in olden times, the two friends walked on under 
the shadow of the gateway, and stood on the old bridge, the only 
bridge of which Chester could then boast,—and dangerous it was, 
too, at that time, from its very narrowness. Beneath its seven 
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arches rolled the waters of the Dee seething and boiling, and 
covered with flashes of white foam, under that arch nearest the 
city where they were whirled about by the huge wheel of the Dee 
Mills. Norris and Okey lingered some time cn the bridge, there 
was such a pleasant breeze just rustling the leaves of the trees over- 
shadowing the water’s edge, and causing a stronger ripple on the 
waves of the noble river. Like a long vista of light the Dee wound 
aloug on its course, under the walls of the old city, under leafy trees, 
and past green meadows, till, in the far distance, the sparkling 
waters and the radiant sky seemed to melt the one into the other. 
Beautiful pleasure-boats and barges filled with company studded 
the river, whilst soldiers from the castle were fishing from its 
banks, and every now and then, the scaly back of a t-out or s\lmon 
would flash out in the dying sunlight, as they sprang up from the 
water in pursuit of some luckless fly. 

Norris, as he leant over the bridge, amused Okey by beginning 


to sing, in a low tone, an old song, which the Dee mills always 
suggested to him :— 


“There was a jolly miller once, lived on the river Dee, 
He danced and sang from morn to night, no lark so blithe as he ; 
And this the burden of his song for ever used to be— 
I care for nobody, no not I, if nobody cares for me.” 


**Okey,’’ exclaimed Norris, abruptly, as he ceased singing, 
‘*the principles of that wretch Hobbes are perfectly detestable.” 

As Okey knew of no Hobbes beyond an inoffensive old man 
employed to do odd jobs on the farm, and whom Norris had talked 
with very amicably the night before, he opened his eyes in some 
amazement at this ejaculation of his landlord’s. 

** Hobbes the philosopher, I mean,’’ exp!ained Norris, observing 
Okey’s puzzled look, and thereby relieving him of sudden misgivings 
as to the character of his old factotum. ‘It would be an act of 
atrocity for any man to attempt to lead such a life as the miller’s, 
aye, or even to express such feelings ;’’ and Norris here became very 
indignant, for he had always been socia!ly and lovingly inclined— 
and had he not found it impossible to live longer without the com- 
panionship of a second wife? ‘‘ Man,’’ he continued, much to Okey’s 
edification, ‘‘is a sociable being, capable of becoming happy himself 
and of contributing to the happiness of others. I have always 
imagined that kindness and benevolence are implanted in the heart 
of man, and that he has a natural instinct, prompting him to desire 
the welfare of others. But if we were to act according to the prin- 
ciples of the miller and that wretched philosopher, there would be 
no such thing in the world as disinterested benevolence. A society 


of men with no other feelings than those of self-love could not 
exist.” 
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Okey had become somewhat abstracted and indifferent towards 
the close of his friend’s speech ; this arose from two causes—firstly, 
because the remarks upon Hobbes were a little beyond his depth ; 
and, secondly, because he was tormented with sundry fears as to 
whether his wife would make any observation to Norris, from which 
he might perceive that he, Okey, had betrayed the confidence 
reposed in him, by imparting to his better-half the secret of the 
approaching second marriage. 

After the two friends left the bridge, they took the Wrexham 
road, which led to Okey’s farm, about two or three miles from 
Chester. They left behind them the murmur and stir of the busy 
streets, and the ceaseless throng of pedestrians, aud now they were 
out in the open country, a still, quiet scene, with the hum of 
insects amongst the leaves, and here and there a wreath of smoke 
curling up from the thatched roof of cottage or farm-house. The 
sun had gone down, and the hedge-rows and clumps of trees were 
beginning to look like patches of bluish shadow. ‘There was still a 
soft, yetlow light in the west, but it was fading out and becoming 
absorbed in the deep darkening tint which was spreading over the 
whole sky, where a solitary star flashed out, bright and glittering 
from that wide expanse of deep, unsullied blue. The outline of the 
Welch hills was lost in shadow, and meadows and fields were 
merging one into the other in the twilight, when Norris and Okey 
reached a turn in the road, beyond which lay the farm, only some 
hundred yards distant. Sounds of merriment, voices and laughter, 
broke the stillness of the eVeuing, explained by the presence of a 
httle knot of people in a field skirting the high road. 

‘* These are my haymakers,’’ said Okey, as he and Norris leant 
over the open gate leading into the field; ‘‘ they are working late 
to get in the hay while this fine weather lasts.”’ 

Men were tossing piles of the hay from the waggon, and others 
were piling it into a stack, and the air was heavy with its fragrance. 
The figures of the men standing in the waggon were marked out 
Strongly against th: long, broad strip of yellow light that yet 
lingered in the sky, amongst the farm servants ia the field, a little 
girl was flying about, throwing up showers of hay, and burying 
herself under mimic cocks—a bright, happy child, with loug flowing 
curls, and cheeks radiant with health. 

“There is Flora enjoying herself,’’ said Norris. ‘‘ l am——’” 
Here Norris paused abruptly, for the laughter and hum of voices 
had ceased suddenly, and the roll of a drum resounded on the still 
evening air, transporting bim back in thought to scenes long past, 
when the tattoo had summoned the soldiers of the First Lanca- 

shires to betake themselves to their quariers for the ni, 
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“Why, Okey,”’ exclaimed Norris, “that is Jacky Hayes 
drumming, or I am very much mistaken.” 

** It is Jacky,’’ answered Okey, with a smile; “ you will hear 
him roll out a stave or t-vo directly. When I was fairly settled on 
the farm I sent for him to be my hind, and I find him invaluable. 
He has been away in Wales the last few days buying stock for me; 
that is why you have not seen him.” 

“T am very glad to find you have Jacky here,’’ replied Norris ; 
‘he was an honest, merry fellow.”’ 

‘‘He is a prime favourite with both lads and lasses here,”’ 
answered Okey. Just then the deep sonorous voice of Jacky sang 
out a verse of oné of the old songs with which he had so often enter. 
tained his comrades— 


“ But English, Scotch, and Paddy-whacks, 
We gave three hearty cheers ; 
And the French soon turned their backs 
To the British grenadiers.” 


Then there was some more drumming, and Jacky went through 
his old trick of throwing up his drume-sticks while he was playing 
without interrupting his performance, and then he changed to 
another song, which was received with loud giggling and tittering, 
and hysteric laughter by the female portion of his audience. 


“The soldier being a proper young man, 
He takes her by the hand, 
And said, ‘ My dear, the soldier has 
The world at his command.’ ” 


‘*T must see Jacky,’ said Norris, as he walked with Okev to 
the farmhouse. It was a good-sized and pleasing specimen of an 
ancient building, the walls plastered white and traversed by beams 
of timber painted black, latticed casements, and a large garden in 
front full of flower-beds, a broad plot of grass in the middle, and in 
the centre of that a lordly horse-chesnut, with spreading branches. 
On either side of the gate at which Norris and Okey entered, there 
stood a tall yew-tree, cut into a quaint and formal shape, the two 
looking luke sentinels guarding the approach to the house. The 
garden had been newly watered, and from the beds rose up a sweet 
fragrance, where rose-bushes, cloves, and piuks, mignionette and 
musk, mingled together their glowing colours by day, and their 
perfume by night. Sweet herbs bordered the beds, and currant 
aud raspberry bushes skirted the garden. 

There was not a living soul within, save and excepting Mrs. 
Okey, who was seated in the house-place, an apartment which 
their guest preferred to the more stately best room; besides, here 
there was always a fire. 
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The stone floor was white as snow, the flowered chintz curtains 
at the casement spotless, the old oak buffet in the highest state of 
polish, and the brasses on the great high mantelshelf, and the dish 
covers on the opposite wall, perfectly brilliant. 

At the farther end of the room a table was spread for supper ; 
there were the whitest of table-cloths, glasses resplendent in their 
polish, the scarlet shells of some lobsters, backed by a pyramid of 
fresh green salad, a home-baked loaf of gigantic dimensions, and a 
stupendous piece of genuine Cheshire cheese. 

Mrs. Okey was seated in a rocking chair by the open casement, 
knitting a pair of worsted socks for Reuben: she rose up when her 
guest entered, wheeled a capacious leathern chair for him near the 
fire, brought him his slippers, and showed him sundry other little 
attentions, but her usually good-tempered face wore a sharp ex- 
pression, and under this surface of friendliness Norris detected some 
vexation and annoyance, which he half expected would retort 
shortly upon himself in some fashion. 

Okey, with a cowardice unworthy of an old soldier, abandoned 
the field, and left the room with some frivolous excuse about broach. 
ing a fresh cask of ale, while Norris would have pledged himself to 
temperance, or anything just then rather than be catechised, which 
he had a presentiment of, by Mrs. Okey. 

The good lady brought her chair nearer to him, and after an 
interval of rocking and knitting, began her attack in a manner 
worthy of a female Ta)leyrand. 

‘‘Dear Mr. Norris, what a very good thing it is, to be sure, 
Mrs. Thorold taking charge of Miss Flora! You see she is just like 
a mother to her, so that the child doesn’t miss her own—she is so 
cared for, so looked after. When I went to fetch her to come and 
spend these few days here during your visit, I saw, with my own 
eyes, how fond Mrs. Thorold is of her. How wonderfully Pro- 
vidence arranges everything! Now, if there had been no Mrs. 
Thorold, you would have been troubled about Miss Flora’s brinying 
up when you lost that dear departed saint, who is singing Halle- 
lujahs in the happy land now, sure,’’ and here Mrs, Okey’s voice 
betrayed some signs of emotion. 

Norris made no answer—in fact, he couldn’t think of any ; this 
allusion to his dead wife was annoying, to say the least of it, just 
then, when his thoughts were full of his bride in perspective. 

‘* You see, boys are no trouble,’’ continued Mrs. Okey, proceed- 
ing to review in detail her guest’s family and household in a way 
which showed him that she did not intend to leave him one loophole 
of excuse for a second marriage: ‘ they are at school all day, they 
do not require the care and tender bringing up that girls do—in 
half-a-dozen years they will be preparing for some profession. 
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Then you have such a treasure, so I hear, in your Kate; she is 
so clean, so active, so trustworthy, such a good manager, such a 
faithful, attached domestic. ”’ 

Mrs. Okey paused here, quite out of breath with the enumera-. 
tion of Kate’s virtues. 

“*Tt is ull very well, Mrs. Okey—I value Kate very much,” 
replied Norris, in a peevish tone ; ‘‘she is a good servant, and she 
does her best for me and my children; but you, in your quiet 
home, happy in the companionship of your worthy husband, can 
form but little conception of the sense of desolation and weariness 
that oppresses me in my lonely home. My servant, however good, 
cannot rid me of that incubus.” 

“ Ah,” replied Mrs. Okey, who saw the cloven hoof peeping 
out, and who obstinately ignored the real meaning of the last 
remark made by Norris; ‘‘ but, you see, you don’t feel solitude as 
other men do ; your literary labours, my dear sir, fill up your hours, 
and must, to a certain degree, prevent them feeling heavy ; you 
have such resources within yourself. Other men might plead the 
want of society as an excuse for marrying again—though, to be 
sure, nothing can excuse that most. treacherous, and vile, and 
abominable of all practices.”’ : 

Norris laughed a little laugh of derision at this tirade, for he 
saw that Mrs. Okey was not going to tax him directly with this, 
his contemplated piece of treachery, so he felt somewhat relieved. 

“There, now,”’ said Mrs. Okey, “ if I thought that my gentle- 
man ’’—the adjutant appearing in the doorway just at this moment 
she turned to him, and shaking her finger solemnly, said, ‘‘ Reuben, 
I was just going to say that if I died first, and you married again, 


I should rise out of my coffin and come and reproach you in my . 


grave-clothes.”’ 

** Well, my dear,”’ replied Okey, in a soothing tone, “ most 
likely I shall die first; and if not, I shall never marry, rest assured, 
for I might travel the world over,’’ he added, with a flattering tone 
and look, ‘“‘and not meet with such another woman as my present 
better half.’’ 

** Aye, aye,’’ interposed Norris, with a waggish look, for he 
was becoming audacious, encouraged by the moderation of lis 
female adversary ; ‘‘ but, Okey, you know the old saying, ‘ There is 
as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it.’’ 

**To be sure, the widowers and widows find it so, or say they 
do,”’ replied Mrs. Okey ; ‘‘ but the bairns could tell us another tale, 
happen.” 

The conversation now came to an end. Norris retired to his 
room for a few minutes before supper; Okey went to smoke his 
pipe in the garden ; and Mrs. Okey clashed her knitting needles in 
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sombre mood, till Flora came bounding in from the hay-field, asked 
where papa was, and then, as though struck by somé sudden 
 ¢hought, exclaimed, as she threw her arms round Mrs. Okey’s 
neck— 
‘¢ Dear Mrs. Okey, why is papa going to get us a new mamma ?”’ 
‘*‘ Ah, child, you may well ask that,” replied the worthy dame 
in a tone of subdued indignation, as the delinquent re-entered the 
room. 


CHAPTER XL. 


A STRANGE HONEYMOON, 


Tae Shetland Isles are noted for weeping skies ; rain or mist is 
usually the order of the day in this remote portion of the British 
dominions. ‘The occupants of a fishing boat arriving at Unst, the 
most remote and northern of these dreary islands, one evening 
early in August, appeared to have encountered the prevailing 
weather, for their garments were drenched through. However, the 
sky had now brightened, the vapours rolling upwards began to show 
the bare rocky shores of this wild coast, and the sun, first edging 
the clouds with a line of dazzling light, burst through the dark and 
sombre veil, and lingered lovingly on scattered patches of green 
sward, which broke occasionally the long outline of barren hills and 
dark ridges of rock. : 

The boat had now arrived in Uyea Sound, and the rowers were 
making their way rapidly to the landing-place. A strange-looking 
crew were those Shetland fishermen. On their heads they wore 
worsted caps, like an English nightcap, dyed in gorgeous colours, 
so that they could be seen at a distance, like the stripes on a signal 
flag. Their outer garment was of tanned sheep skin; this surtout 
descended from the chin to the knees, and their legs and feet were 
iost in neat-skin boots of voluminous dimensiuns. 

Steep banks and rough crags and rocks bordered the shore on 
either side, and the rugged and indented coast of Yell, stood out 
clear and distinct, lit up by the evening sun. The weather had 
become so calm, and the water near the landing-place was so trans- 
parent, that the boat seemed suspended in mid air, over meadows 
of yellow, green, or red tangle, glistening with the white shells 
that clung to their fibres, while from the surface of the waters 
started up red barren stacks of porphyry, scooped by the action of 
the waves into a hundred fantastic shapes. Here and there ip- 
sulated rocks and stacks rose up boldly from the sea, strips of 
bright green verdure clothing their summits, and dark apertures, 
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visible in their precipitous sides, entrances these to caverns, which 
looked like the vaulted arches of some Gothic crypt. On these 
heights the gull and other rea birds build their nests, and here also » 
dwells astill more noble and lordly occupant—the eagle. 

The declining rays of the sun gave a sombre hue to the red 
rocks, and softened their glaring tints. Bare, and wild and barren 
as it was, the scene possessed many features of natural beauty ; so, 
probably, thought two of the passengers in the boat—a lady and 
gentleman, who were gazing, with much apparent interest and 
enthusiasm, at the bleak shores of Unst. There was that in their 
manners and bearing which told that they belonged to the genteel 
world, though a mere casual observer might, from their outward 
garb, have been led to place them lower down in the social scale. 

The gentleman wore trousers of blue thick pilot cloth, a fustian 
coat with leathern pockets, which our readers may possibly re- 
member having heard of on a former occasion, and a hat much 
battered and damaged by ill-usage and constant wettings. The 
lady wore a blue bombazine gown, showing a rent here and there, 
a large sable tippet, much deteriorated in appearance, and a beaver 
bonnet of the coal-scuttle type, dinged and bent into a fantastic 
form, so that it appeared like the twin sister of the battered hat. 
Strangely clad were these two travellers, considering that they were 
a newly-married pair, bride and bridegroom ; in short, only a week 
since the nuptial knot had been tied which made Robert Norris 
and Ellen Unsworth one. However, as they had chosen no less a 
place than the wild and barren shores of Shetland for the scene of 
their honeymoon, it was quite wise of the bride to discard ail bridal 
finery. , 
‘* Here we are at last, my dear, at the scene of my former dis. 
coveries and laLours,’’ ejaculated Norris. ‘‘ It seems as if it were 
but yesterday since I embarked from this Sound: it was a fine 
evening, such as it is now, and the boats were all out as you see 
them, fishing with hand lines for ling and cod. It is a curious 
thing, Ellen, but you may trace the Scandinavian character of the 
natives in the form of their boats ; but, to be sure, they still import 
their planks from Norway, and they are modelled into shape by the 
carpenters there.”’ 

Mrs. Norris, making rather an abrupt movement to look closer 
at one of these Scandinavian boats, inflicted another rent on the 
ill-fated bombazine, a misfortune which she bore with great 
equanimity. 

‘* You see the serpentine in this part,”’ said Norris, waving his 
hand towards the rocks on the shore, *‘is of a yellowish-green 
colour, but in some parts it is varied by blackish-green spots.”’ 

“Ob, I must explore the rocks with you,’’ answered the inde- 
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fatigable Mrs. Norris, wiping a drop or two of water of a blackish 
hue from her forehead, the residue of a serpentine stream, which 
the rain had formed in an indented portion of the luckless beaver 
bonnet. 

The boat had now reached the landing-place, and there being 
no inns in this remote island, Norris inquired for a cottage where 
they might procure food and rest for the night ; for though enthu- 
siastic in the cause of science, still nature would assert her supre- 
macy, and both he and his wife now began to yearn for something 
in the shape of a meal. They were directed by one of the boatmen 
to a farm-house not very far off; indeed, it was so near that they 
cauld perceive its turf-covered roof in the distance. 

The house was situated on the south side of an ascent, on the 
brow of the acclivity. A steep brown hill rose to the north, washed 
at its base by a transparent pool. Down in the valley there were 
broad plots of green pasture land and well-cultivated fields, want- 
ing, however, in the hawthorn hedges of old England. Here stone 
dikes supplied the place of those green enclosures, fragrant with 
honeysuckle, and overshadowed with the bonnie hazel tree. These 
dikes encircled the dwelling in a zigzag direction, and enclosed it 
like so many outworks of a fortification. The farm-house was 
built of the rough unhewn stones of the country. 

Norris and his wife were now within a few yards of the main 
entrance ; but there were some little difficulties to be encountered 
in traversing these few yards, for their whole surface was covered by 
an immense bed of compost, which lay reeking all around, and a 
few stepping stones, not very easy to trace, were the only land. 
marks by which one might avoid plunging, knee deep, into the sur- 
rounding filth. 

On a small adjoining eminence there were the remains of a 
skeo, where once was prepared the blown or putrid fish, which 
furnished a delicious repast for the Udaller. 

“ A skeo, my dear, that is a skeo,’’ observed Norris, poising 
himself on one leg on a stepping-stone, and so absorbed in the sub. 
ject then uppermost in his mind that he failed to observe the 
perilous position of his bride, who was in imminent danger every 
instant of being capsized into the bed of manure. “It is all in 
ruins, now, you perceive, but in old times these buildings were in 
great request; they were small square houses, formed of stones 
without any mortar, with) holes, through which the air might have 
a free passage ; they used them for drying meat and fish ; the latter, 
I may observe, became slightly putrid during the process—however, 
the flesh of bad fish is even at the present day as agreeable to the 


Shetlanders as the tainted flavour of venison is to an English 
stomach.”’ 

















Mrs. Norris was much interested in this discourse, and shared 
so fully in her husband’s enthusiastic interest in all the antiquities 
and customs of this remote region, that she did not even complain 
of the perilous approach to the house, though she did lose a boot 
in the transit, which had to undergo a large amount of cleansing 
after it was fished up, before it was fit for the lady to wear again. 

The two visitors were first of all introduced into a dark and 
gloomy byre, which formed a part of the tenement; here Norris 
was directed to open a door on the right, and while he was feeling 
for the latch, which he did not discover till he had excoriated the 
bridge of his nose against the wall, his wife, in the semi-darkness, 
stumbled amongst the cows ranged on the left side of the byre, 
when the ill-fated beaver bonnet sustained still further injuries. 
At length Norris succeeded in finding the door, and then they both 
entered a spacious apartment, with a  fire-place i in the miiddle of it. 
A curious scene that room presented to the eyes of Mrs. Norris, 
being her first introduction to a Shetland farm-house ; the floor of 
the room was of clay, the walls thickly coated over with soot ; two 
large forms extended down either side of the room, one being occu- 
pied by the men-servants, and the other by the women—a high 
chair distinguished the mistress of the house. In one corner a calf 
was regaling itself with a bowl of milk, and two or three surly dogs 
were stretched on the hearth, perfectly happy in the society of a 
miraculous quantity of cocks, hens, and chickens, a sow, and-a 
playful litter of young ones. 

Norris and his wife were welcomed with all the hospitality of 
the Shetlanders, by the master and mistress of the house, and they 
were soon seated at a well-spread board. There was the tusk fish, — 
small, round thick oaten cakes, called broonies, cropping moggies, 
composed of the liver of the cod, mixed with flour and spice, and 
native Shetland ale, not many days old, and which had such a 
pleasant briskness in it, that Norris observed that it might have 
been seasoned with the tops of heather, after the recipe of Pictish 
ale, as defined by learned antiquaries. 

After the meal, when the whiskey was passed round, many 
wonderful stories were related by the Shetland host and hostess 
regarding seals, the inhabitants of the gloomy recesses of the rocky 
coast ; how, under the form of these animals, mermaids and mer- 
men frequently visit the upper earth. There was one tale related 
of a fisherman of Unst, walking one night along the sandy margin 
of a narrow inlet of the sea or voe, as it is called, where he presently 
saw a number of these beings dancing by moonlight, vhe ground 
being covered with seal-skins, which they assume, it is said, in 
order to visit this upper earth. When they saw the Shetlander, 
the dancers made haste to put on their seal-skins again, and 
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_ jumped forthwith into the sea; but one skin lay at the intruder’s 
_ feet, which he at once secured, ran home with, and concealed. 
_ Then he returned to the shore, where he found a beautiful damsel 
wandering about in a very disconsolate mood, lamenting the loss of 
her seal-skin, in consequence of which she must become a denizen 
of this upper world. Vainly did she implore the restitution of her 
skin ; the Shetlander was in love at first sight, and was inexorable, 
but offered her the protection of his roof as his spouse. The lady 
seeing she could do nothing better, accepted the offer, and in the 
course of years, several children were born; but she always looked 
coldly on her husband, and would often steal alone to the desert 
strand, and hold assignations there with a large seal. Some years 
afterwards, one of the children chanced one day to discover, whilst 
at play, a seal-skin under a stack of corn; he came with his prize 
to his mother, who seized it with joyful eagerness, as the dear lost 
treasure, which should restore her to the submarine world she pined 
after. She embraced her children, fled to the sea-side, and when 
her husband, closely following on her track, came up with her, he 
had the felicity of seeing her bound into the sea, in the form of a 
seal, where she was at once met by the companion of her former 
assignations, who congratulated her in the most tender manner on 
her escape. Before she finally disappeared, she cast a parting 
glance on the wretched Shetlander, and said, “‘ Farewell, man, all 
good attend you! I loved you very well when I resided upon earth, 
but I always loved my first husband much better.”’ 

Not long after this wondrous tale was concluded, Norris and his 
wile retired to their sleeping apartment, a state dormitory, reached, 
by means of a ladder, and stored, on either side with barrels of 
meal and oats, dusty tows, fishing-nets, sillock-rods, and various 
kinds of hard lines. 

Tn the curtainless bed, in the middle of the room, Norris slept 
yery soundly after all his fatigue ; but he wandered in dreamland, 
re-enacted the story he had heard of the seal in his own person, 
his second wife being the mermaid, and he was only finaly aroused 
from this nightmare “by the horror he felt as he saw her disappear, 
in her seal form, under the waves, while even when starting into 
wakefulness, the words seemed sounding in his ears, “ Farewell, 
may all good attend you. I loved you very well, Robert Norris, 
when J resided on earth, but I always loved my first nommend, 
Mark Unsworth, much better.” 
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WOODSIDE WELL. 


A LITTLE maiden sat, and sighed 
Across a woodside well at noon, 
She gazed into *he dark, still tide, 
She heard the faint leaf-sougs of June. 
Fier burning teurs fell thicx an fast 
Upon the mirror-wave below ; 
Her heat slint back into the pi.:t, 
To sad fareweils of Jong ago . 
Farewetl. my love ! long years sali wane, 
Or e’er we two shali meet again. 


The suns3t burnt the weods to gold, 
She read the woodside water fair, 


All spell-bound stooping to behold 


Her wan face tearful mirrored there. 
But sudden all is gladsome grown— 
She saw a face her own beside, 
She felt a fond arm round her thrown, 
And heard a ioving voice that cried : 
Good-bye, good-bye to parting pain: 
At last, my love, we meet again! 


FreD. E. WieaTHERLY, B.A. 











SHAKESPEARE HEROINES. 


TITANIA. 


“Tis to create, and, in creating, live 
A being more intense, that we endow 
With thoughts our fancy, gaining as we give 


The life we image.”—Byron. 
I, 


Ox, who that wanders in the silent groves 
But sees and hears full many a sight and sound 
Within the haunted wilderness around, 

The suprasensual world which clearly proves ? 

In every voiceless sound, each leaf that moves, 
When pulseless sleeps at noon the summer breeze, 
Some inner sense in fascination sees 

The evidence of hidden joys and loves 

Pervading nature! And that glowing scene, 

Which to our sight seems faint and far away, 
Was to the poet’s eye as clear as day— 

In him who limned for us the Fairy Queen, 

Love-lorn Titania. Thus the summer sheen 
The winter’s snow, the zephyr-breeze of spring, 
And all the autumn’s golden harvesting, 

Whisper of that which shall be and hath been 

Love’s boundless power o’er all in Nature’s wide demesne. 


II. 


But mostly when imagination towers 
O’er this low world and all its littleness, 
Seem there to ope the fairy scenes that bless 
The inner vision with their golden dowers. 
Stretching in vista far those fairy bowers 
Can quite eclipse the gloomy scene around— 
November skies, and all the pain profound 
That springs from sense of dwarfed and stinted powers. 
So we create ; and, in creating, learn 
To love our fantasies.- The seraph’s part 
Becomes the poet’s. Not alone his art 
And its creations make his bosom burn. 
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Shakespeare Flerowes. 


Still doth he for some love ideal yearn, 
Some fay or sibyl whose supernal grace 
Uplifts him to her lofty dwelling place 
Deigning his fond affection to return, 
Nor the dark tints that fleck his earthly life to spurn. 


III. 


And such art thou, my more than queen or fay, 
Whose presence beautifies my lonesome life, 
And calms me in the world’s surrounding strife, 

me gently to the light of day. 

Oh, did I miss thy guidance on my way 
Whither would turn my wayward devious feet ? 
With thy companionship all paths are sweet, 

If only hand-in-hand with thee I stray. 

My Fairy Queen! Then never stint my joy; 
Make earth the magic bower it cannot be 
Save when illumined by a smile from thee. 

Clouds dim the sheen if thou art cold and coy; 

‘When trifles, like that ‘‘ changeling Indian boy ”’ 
Bring shadows down upon Love's fairyland. 

O spell them from us with thy fair white hand. 

Bliss such as ours can never pall or cloy ; 

Thy love alone is pure bright gold without alloy. 


MavugicEe DAVIES. 





